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A CHILD’S GRAVE AT FLORENCE, 
A.A. E. C.,born July 1848, died November 1849. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


The foNowing stanzas appeared in the Londun Atheneum of the 22¢ ult., oceu- 
pying no less than a column and a half in that exceedingly fastidious journal. 
Mrs. Browning, better known as Miss Barrett,is a woman of both genius and tal- 
ent ; but in this effusion we confess ourselves puzzled to decide whether there 
be more of the sublime or the ridiculoue. At least, the authoress appears to tread 
the narrow pathway that divides the two; or, possibly, she has essayed to | 
mix in one draught ingredients borrowed from Hood, Tennyson, and her husband, | 
Robert Browning. The stanzas are thirty-three in number, if we have not mis- 
eounted, and might easily have been run up tothree hundred, for they have a de- 
eided twang of the impromptu. Will the poetical and pleasant conceits of num- 
bers 6, 9,18, 19, and 25, balance the mediocrity of the whole ? this is a question 
for readers to decide.— Ed. Alb. 

Of English blood—of Tuscan birth, 
What country should we give her ? 
—Instead of any on the earth, 
The civic Heavens receive her.— 





And here, among the English tombs, 
In Tuscan ground we lay her, 

While the blue Tuscan sky endomes 
Our English words of prayer. 


A little child—how long she lived, 
By months, not years, is reckoned : 

Born in one July,—she survived 
Alone to see a second. 


Bright-featured, as the July sun 
Her little face still played in,— 
And splendours with her birth begun, 
Had had no time for fading 


$0, Li.y—from those July hours— 
No wonder we should call her ; 

She looked such kinship to the flowers,— 
Was but a little taller. 


A Tuscan Lily,—only white; 
As Dante, in abhorrence 

Of red corruption, wished, aright, 
The lilies of hig Florence. 


We could not wish ber whiter :—her 
Who perfumed with pure blossom 

The house !—a lovely thing to wear 
Upon a mother’s bosom ! 


This July creature thought perhaps 
Qur speech not worth assuming ; 
She sat upon her parents’ laps, 
And raimicked the gnat’s humming. 


Said—* Father, Mother :’—then, left off— 
For tongues celestial, fitter ! 

Her hair had grown just long enough 
To catch Heaven’s jasper-glitter. 


Babes !—Love could always hear and see 
Behind the cloud that hid them: 

—* Let little children come to me, 
And do not thou forbid them.” 


So, unforbidding, have we met, 

And gently here have laid her ; 
Though winter is no time to get 

The flowers that should o’erspread her. 


We should bring pansies, quick with spring, 
Rose, violet, daffodilly, 

And also, above everything, 
White lilies for our Lily. 


Nay, more than flowers this grave exacts,— 
Glad, grateful attestations 

Of her sweet eyes and pretty acts,— 
With calm renunciations. 


Her very mother, with light feet 
Should leave the place too earthy, 
Saying,—the angels have thee, sweet, 

Because we are not worthy !”’ 


But winter kills the orange-buds,— 
The gardens in the frost are ; 

And all the heart dissolves in floods, 
Remembering we have lost her. 


Poor earth,—poor heart !—too weak, too weak 
To miss the July shining : 

Poor heart !—what bitter words we speak— 
When God speaks of resigning! 


Sustain this heart in us that faints, 
Thou God, the self-existent ! 

—We catch up wild at parting saints, 
And feel thy Heaven too distant. 


The wind that swept them out of sin 
Has ruffled all our vesture : 

On the shut door that let them in 
We beat with frantic gesture :— 





To us,—us also open straight! | 
The outer life te chilly.” “d | 
Are we, too, like the earth, to wait 
Till next year for our Lily ? 
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—O my own baby on my knees, 
My enki. dimpled treasure,— 

At every word I write like these, 
Clasped close, with stronger pressure! 


Too well my own heart understands,— 
At every word, beats fuller— 
—My little feet, my little hands, 
And hair of Lily’s colour! 


—But God gives patience :—Love learns strength, 
And Faith remembers promise, 

And Hope itself can smile at length 
On other hopes gone from us. 


Love, strong as Death, can conquer Death, 
Through struggle made more glorious: 

This mother stills her sobbing breath, 
Renouncing, yet victorious. 


Arms empty of her child she lifts, 
With spirit unbereaven :— 

‘«* God will not all take back His gifts,— 
My Lily’s mine in Heaven. 


‘* Still mine—maternal rights serene 
Not given to another !” 

The crystal bars shine faint between 
The souls of child and mother. 


‘© Meanwhile,” the mother cries, ‘“‘ content!” 
** Our love was well divided : 

Its sweetness following where she went, 
Its anguish stayed where I did. 


** Well done of God, to halve the lot, 
And give her all the sweetness ! 

To us,—the empty room and cot; 
To her,—the Heaven's completeness. 


**To us,—this grave ; to her,—the rows 
The mystic palm-trees spring in; 

To us,—the silence in the house; 
To her,—the choral singing !— 


** For her,—to gladden in God’s view ; 
For us,—to hope and bear on: 

Grow, Lily, in thy garden new, 
Beside the Rose of Sharon! 


** Grow fast in Heaven, sweet Lily clipped, 
In love more calm than this is; 

And may the angels dewy-lipped 
Remind thee of our kisses ! 


** While none shall tell thee of our tears,— 
These human tears now falling :— 

Till, after a few patient years, 
One Home shall take us all in: 


** Child, father, mother—who, left out ? 
x ie V3 mother, and not father !— 
nd when, their dying couch ut 
The natural mists shall pork 


‘* Some smiling angel close shall stand, 
In old Correggio’s fashion, 

Bearing a Lixy in his hand 
For Death’s ANNUNCIATION.” 





THE FLAG OF ENGLAND 


Raise high the Flag of England— 
The banner of the brave! 
But not to desolate the world! 
To conquer or enslave ; 
And not for civil warfare, 
As in the dass of yore, 
When British steel beneath its folds 
Was bathed in British gore. 
Each flaunting rag, 
A nation’s flag, 
May boast of deeds like these ; 
But we men, 
The free men, 
Claim nobler victories. 


Raise high the flag of England! 
If mid the battle crush 
Its only triumphs had been won, 
An Englishman might blush. 
If by aggressive armies 
Its brightest fame was bought, 
We’d groan to think our futhers wrong, 
And deem its glories nought ; 
We'd weep to own 
Our power misgrown, 
And to the world proclaim, 
That we men, 
The free men, 
Would earn a better fame. 


Raise high the flag of England— 
The meteor of the fight! 

That never flashed on battle-field 
Except to lead the right ; 

That never graced the triumphs 
Of Cxsars, or their hosts ; 

Or carried rapine and revenge 
To anoiiinding coasts. 

Unfurl it high 

In purity— 
The flag without a stain! 

That we men, 

The free men, 

May swear by it again. 
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Wherever it has floated, 
Upon the sea or land, 

There world-adorning Trade has stretched 
Her civilising ; 

There Enterprise has ventured 
Her argosies high-piled ; 

There Science strewed the earth with flowers, 
And kindly Knowledge smiled. 

O’er deeds like these, 

In storm and breeze, 
Our flag has been unfurled ; 

And we men, 

The free men, 
Can show them to the world. 


It led our sons undaunted, 
With earnest souls sublime, 
To track the bounds of earthly space 
Through every zone and clime. 
Through savage lands death-haunted, 
Where southern oceans roll, 
Through swamps and deserts of the line, 
Or ice-fields of the Pole. 
Wherever Trade 
Or Science bade, 
Discovery turned her prow, 
That we men, 
The free men, 
Might glory in it now. 


Be these thy triumphs ever, 
Oh banner of our sires! 
May never war unfurl thy cross 
To gleam above her fires. 
May civil strife ne’er plant thee 
pon the plain or hill, 
But Peace, Discovery, Love, and Joy, 
Exalt and wave thee still. 
O’er smiling downs. 
And prosperous towns, 
Float, banner, as of yore, 
That we men, 
The free men, 
May love thee evermore. 


Fisher’s Drawing Room Serap Book. 
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THE DOUBLE TRIAL : 
A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCB, 
BY W. HURTON. 


Concluded from last week’s Albion. 

At the very next assizes of ———shire, the law virtually confessed 
itself to have murdered poor Eveleen O’Neill, for a prisoner—one Ro- 
derick Madden—was put on his trial, charged with the wilful murder of 
on Fanshawe ; and not as an accomplice, but as the sole perpe- 

rator. 

If possible, the excitement of the town and county on the second trial 
doubled that we described as prevailing at the former. Neither was it to 
be wondered at. Hardly anybody now but indignantly declared Eveleen 
to have been martyred; and the jury who had found her guilty were 
In some instances even seriously maltreated by mobs, and two or three 
of them who had been inhabitants of the county town had already found 
a change of residence essential for their personal safety. On the other 
hand. the public voice just as loudly proclaimed the guilt of the new 
prisoner as it did the innocence of tlie first. Thousands openly de- 
clared how anxiously they anticipated the condemnation of the “ vil- 
lain,” the “ monster,” the ‘“* murderous wretch”—for by such epithets 
the present accused was liberally designated. Now, the fact was, the 
virtaous public felt conscious of having accelerated, or caused, the sacri- 
fice of Eveleen’s life by its outery against her, in the first instance ; and 
greedily did it seize on the opportunity offered by the apprehension of 
another (accused on “ undeniable circumstantial e ce ” of the 
murder for which she suffered), to shift all the odium and burthen of 
the affair to his shoulders. 

Duly was the prisoner placed at the bar ; the court—which was 
crowded to suffocation, as the papers said—being presided over by a 
different judge than when Eveleen was tried. We will briefly describe 
the accused. He was a man about thirty-five years of age, very fash- 
ionably attired, with a couple of diamond rings sparkling on the fingers 
ofhis right hand. His stature was rather low, and his whole figure 
slight, but graceful, His features were handsomely shaper but some- 
what sallow ; and his eyes were peculiarly y ones. He habitually 
had a wild, sharp, suspicious air, which rendered his countenance any- 
thing but pleasant, e wore large whiskers and mustaches, and they, 
together with the hair of his head, were coal black. The latter was 
also of a very remarkable length, hanging down over his shoulders in 
large curled masses. Altogether he had strikingly the appearance of 
a foreigner, yet he asserted himself to be an Englishman. tt was hard 
to judge of the truth of this, for he spoke several languages with fluen- 
cy and correctness, and appeared to be a well-educated man in sll res 


pects. 

The following was the substance of the evidence submitted tothe 
jury, against the prisoner. After detailing the murder of Miss Fan- 
shawe, and the trial andcondemnation of Eveleen, the counsel 
prosecution went on to say that the prisoner at the bar had 
ing, for several weeks previously to the commission of the » at 
the village inn, near to Miss Fanshawe’s mansion. 118! ofsu 
port were altogether unknown ; but he dressed gaudily, and lived at 
an expensive rate. There was no apparent reason for his sojourn at 
the village’; and he always evaded, or | refi to answer, any 
question which the people of the place put, direetly or indirectly, re- 
garding his previous life or calling. A few days before the er 
was committed, he made many curious inquiries about the A and 
its occupants, and walked to view it several times. On one of these 
occasions he met with one of the female servants, and insinuated him- 
self into familiar conversation with her, in the course of which he in- 
quired, in an apparently careless way, about the mistress of the Abbey 
—and particularly as to what part she slept in, whether any one slept 
near her, &c. ; and to all these queries, which the servant at the time 
ecnsidered were put for idle curiosity, he obtained full information. 
The morning before the murder, he paid his bill at the inn, and stated 
that he was going to leave that partof the country. He had previously 
sent off his luggage by coach to London. Two witnesses proved seeing 
him loitering in the evening of that very day near the side of the Abbey 
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k, through the railings of which he kept earnestly peering ; and that 
Pe started. Sod seemed much disturbed, on perceiving himself observed 
by them. After a while they walked on, still leaving him near the 
park, slowly sauntering about. This was the last time he was seen in 
the neighourhood ; and, early next morning, the murder of Miss Fan- 
shawe was discovered, but, in the great excitement which ensued, by a 
most singular fatality, no person whatever seemed to have for a moment 
thought of the prisoner at the bar and his suspicious conduct. Two 
days only afterthe execution of Eveleen, the landlord of a small pub- 
lic-house in the county town where she was tried, came forward, and 
made the following deposition to the magistrates. He said that, about 
nine o'clock on the very morning of the murder, the prisoner Madden 
came to his house, and asked for refreshment ina private room. He 
appeared ex ly exhausted, his clothes being torn and bloody, his 
demeanour excited and agitated, and his hands and face had several 
small gashes upon them. He (the landlord) showed Madden into a 
private room, and brought. him water to wash with, &c.; and, on ask- 
ing Madden how it was that a gentleman, as he seemed to be, had got 
into such a state, received for reply that he (Madden) was a commer- 
cial traveller, staying at an hotel of the town, and that he had been in 
a house of ill-fame, where he had quarrelled with some of the inmates, 
and in the fight, or general scuffle, which ensued, he had been ill-treat- 
ed in the way in which he then appeared ; that liquor had been forced 


down his throat, so as to throw him intoan insensible state until about | p 


eight o’clock in the morning, and that, when he then recovered, he was 
itted to leave the house without further molestation. He said as 
ehad not been robbed, he should take no measures against the people 
who had ill-treated him, on account of the exposure any as 
would subject him to ; and added that the reason of his calling at the 
deponent’s house was, that he was ashamed to go back to his hotel in 
such a state ; for he was well known there, and to many parties in the 
town, and if his conduct got to the ears of the firm for whom he travel- 
led, he should be dismissed in consequence—and that, if the landlord 
would privately get his clothes cleaned, mended, &., and keep the affair 
secret, he would liberally reward him. He, the deponent, fully be- 
lieved this plausible story, and in « few hours had got Madden’s apparel 
cleaned eal’ repaired ; and the latter paid his expenses, and gave him a 
eouple of guineas for his trouble and kindness, and as he did so, laugh- 
ed, and observed that if he got intoasimilar scrape again, he should 
know to whom to apply for friendly aid. Madden then departed. After 
he was gone, the story of Miss Fanshawe’s murder reached deponent, 
but not for one moment did he think of Madden in connection with it ; 
and it was not till after Eveleen O’Neill’s execution, and the universal 
read of a belief in her innocence, that the suspicion arose in his mind 
t Madden was the guilty one. The grounds for it were, that his 
(the deponent’s) public-house was not only in the outskirts of the town, 
but on the direct road to the Abbey ; and, consequently, on quitting the 
Abbey, Madden would find his house the first and most convenient of 
any to call at and arrange his dress, &c. Joining this assumption to 
the extraordinary fact of Madden’s hands and face being gashed and 
bloody, as well as his clothes (which he now believed to have been 
done in the death struggle of Miss Fanshawe), he felt so morally satis- 
fied that his former guest was the murderer, that he forthwith went to 
the magistrates, and made the aforesaid deposition. 
The authorities were satisfied that the landlord’s story gave sufficient 
— to justify them in apprehending and examining Madden ; but 
e question was where tocapture him. It was no difficult task to 
identify him with the individual who had been sojourning at the village, 
though, unfortunately, this afforded no clue to his present whereabouts. 
But, lo! even while the subject was under discussion, the identical in- 
dividual himself came into court to complain against some blackguard 
fellow of the town for assaulting him. The landlord challenged him 
at once: but Madden positively denied ever having seen him, and as- 
serted that it was an utter mistake, for he had only been a few days in 
the town, and had never visited it before. His name, moreover, he said 
was not Madden, but Barkworth. Nevertheless, on the landlord mak- 
ing oath that the stranger was the identical person who paid him so 
mysterious a visit on the morning of the murder, the magistrates felt 
themselves justified in placing him in custody, and informed him that 
he must be remanded until evidence was procured on both sides. On 
this Madden became quite furious, and naturally demanded to know on 
what charge they proposed to apprehend him? When informed, on a 
suspicion of having committed murder, he gave a violent start, turned 
= and ejaculated several rapid expressions of terror. These 
nn 


sound on every ear, and tremendous were the thoughts it generated in 
reflective breasts. 


Soon as placed in his cell, he had but one favour to ask, which was 
ission for one friend of his to visit him ere his execution. The au- 

thorities assented ; and, pen and paper being given him, he addressed 
a note toa female residing at a town some twelve miles distant, urgent- 
ly requesting her immediately to come to him. The note he ans 
« James May,” and he explained this by saying that she knew him b 
no other name, and that he believed she was quite unaware of Roderic 
Madden, the condemned, being the same person as her friend The note 
was sent express to the party, who proved to be a fashionable prosti- 
tute, who had been staying a few months at the town. She expressed 
extreme surprise at the intelligence, and set off forthwith to visit her 
quondam companion. On meeting, little emotion was expressed on 
either side ; and after a very brief interview, in the presence of the 
turnkey, the woman departed, but not before Madden had obtained per- 
mission for her to see him once more at an early hour on the morning 
of the execution. Acco ly, at four a.m. o° the appointed day, shoe 
punctually applied for ion to his cell, and was at once conducted 
thither, where were already assembled the governor, chaplain, and 
sheriff, all anxiously begging him to make a confession. 
** After she has been, I will,” teantiy replied he. 
To the astonishment of all, the only words which passed between the 
air were— 
“Well, Emily,” cried Madden, in a cool, easy way, “ you are faithful 
to your promise. I’ve nothing to say to you, but am glad you are come, 
just to bid me farewell. We never meet again on earth; and as to 

eaven and Hell, I believein neither,” Then he briskly added, ‘‘ Come; 
one last kiss, and -by.” , ; 

« Good-by,” said the female, who was quite unmoved. So saying, 
she flung her arms around his neck, and joined her lips to his in a long, 
clinging kiss. This done, she at once departed, without having exhi- 
bited the slightest trace of feeling. When she was gone, Madden cal- 
led for pen and  . ¥ saying he would write his confession. They 
were supplied, and he began to write rapidly. In a short time he was 
observed to change colour, while his hand trembled very much. This 
agitation, in a couple of minutes, increased to such a degree that the 
pen fell from his nerveless grasp, and he himself would have sunk on 
the floor had not those around supported him. His face became quite 
black, and a greenish foam issued from his lips; his eyes distended fear- 
fully, and his frame writhed in agonizing convulsions. In the midst of 
this, however, he was able to gasp, with a final effort— 

“« My father lied, for I have cheated the gailows at last!’ 

Then his struggles gradually subsided, and he lay a revolting corpse, 
having died from the effects of poison. 

The unfinished confession was found to be as follows :— 

‘* In a few moments I shall be dead, and I now write all I wish to say ; 
and, whatever my life has been, and whatever my religious notions 
are, all men may believe every word I here write to be the solemn 
trath. 

** | am innocent of the murder of Miss Fanshawe, and I have not the 
remotest idea who murdered her. The night she was murdered I was 
many miles distant; and this I could have proved on my trial, but I 
could not have done so without confessing that I was engaged that night 
in committing a murder ; but where or on whom will never be known. 
My hands were cut in the death-grapple, and my clothes smeared with 
blood. As to the witnesses who asserted they saw me lurking about 
the Abbey grounds, they either wilfully lied, or were mistaken by my 
resemblance to another. The dagger with which Miss Fanshawe was 
murdered really was mine, although I denied it on my trial, being de- 
sirous to make the best of my chance of acquittal. As deposed on my 
trial, I was in the habit of carrying it about me ; but I lost it a week 
before the murder was committed, near to the Abbey, and I have no 
doubt the real murderer had picked it up, and used it as the instrument 
of the deed. 

‘* What my real name, rank, or country is—who I am, or what I have 
been—I will not tell. That secret, and many others, perish with 
me.” 

[At this place the handwriting began to waver, and became illegible, 
in consequence of the poison apt | attacked his vitals. We subjoin all 
the fragmentary portion that could be deciphered. ] 

**T defy him........Lady Helena burned them, and my mistress.... 
She it was who visited me in the cell and gave me poison.” 

Thoroughly detestable a villain as the suicide avowed himself to be, 
the authorities saw too much reason to believe the confession. No time 
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doubtful symptoms were not lost on the magistrates. Decling any 
further hearing at the time, they closely confined him for examina- 
tion at a future day. A few hours elicited the fact that a stran- 
ger, calling himself Roberick Madden, had been staying at the village 
mn ; 


was lost in taking measures for the apprehension of the woman who had 
conveyed the poison to him, for, independently of the suspicion attach- 
ing to her as his accomplice and mistress, a very intense curiosity was 
felt to ascertain in what ingenious fashion she had managed to convey 





and a host of poeple who had known him there, attended at his re- 
examination, and identified him. On_ this, finding it vain to deny his 
identity, he boldly confessed that he was the person who, under the 
name of Roderick Madden, had been staying at the village inn, and 
that he was also truly the person whom the landlord related to have 
called at his house in the state described. 

At this point of the proceedings a most important and darkly = 
cious fact, tending to the crimination of the accused, was unexpectedly 
brought forward, by one of the witnesses from the village recollecting 
that he had seen the very dagger with which Miss Fanshawe had been 
murdered, in the possession of the present prisoner during his stay at 
the inn. To this startling deposition Madden replied by a contemptu- 
ous denial that the dagger was his, and that he ever possessed one of 
any description. Little credit was given to this denial ; the host of the 

inn himself stating that he had some recollection of seeing such 
& weapon in his guest’s possession, but could not swear to the cireum- 
stance. However, the other villager very circumstantially described 
the time and place where he saw it, and was considered a man of un- 
questionable veracity. 

When the prance | was called upon to explain how he had spent the 
time which elapsed from his leaving the village inn, ostensibly to go to 
London, and re-appearing in the condition described by the landlord of 
the public-house in the county town, he replied, in a disdainful tone, 
that he should decline saying where or how he had spent the interval ; 
and while he even readily admiited that the tale he told the landlord of 
his attire being bloody, &c , from a quarrel in a brothel, was false, yet 
he doggedly insisted on his entire innocence of Miss Fanshawe’s murder, 
adding that he could distinctly prove an alibi, were it not that he had 
poighty private reasons for declining to do so. This was all the de- 
fence he chose to make, and he disdainfully refused to say who he 
was orwhat he was. The magistrates eventually committed him for 


The witnesses to prove the whole of the above evidence were duly cal- 
Jed and examined, and the counsel for the prosecution failed not to 
dwell on every tittle which went towards establishing the guilt of the 
prisoner. He recalled each suspicious fact, contending that Madden’s 
residence at the village was obviously to obtain covert intelligence con- 
cerning Miss Fanshawe’s Abbey, &., on which the prisoner proceeded 
to effect his diabolical design. He observed that the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence was very complete, and some of its links supplied in a 
meen Savely coronene. The motive for the deed was at present 
only to the prisoner himself; but it might have been revenge, 
or robbery, or some other object impossible to be guessed at. What- 
ever it was, very evidently the murderer was frightened premature- 
ly away by the approach of the unfortunate LgPens lady, who, by a 
most table case of human fallibility, had, but a few months be- 
fore, been tried and condemned in that very court. 


When upon for his defence, Madden, who employed no counsel, 
repeated in substance little more than what he had alleged before the 
magistrates, d the er to have been his—still insisting, 
most stren . even fiercely, that he was innocent of the mur- 
der. He a to be quite aware that he had not the most remote 
Fer of an mag but spoke unfalteringly, soa in turns surveyed 

judge, : spectators, calmly and sternly, while his lip curled 
in lables secrn and defiance J 


The counsel for the crown very briefly rejoined, alluded to the fact 
of the * desperately wicked prisoner” being an avowed atheist, and 
confidently awaited the coming verdict. The judge clearly and impar- 
tially summed up, and pointed out that this, like the former trial for the 
same offence, was supported wholly by circumstantial and inferential 
evidence. The jury retired, and returned in a few minutes with a ver- 
dict of “ Guiry.” 

Nobody was either surprised or sorry. Not an atom of sympathy did 
the fate of the unhappy man create in any human breast. Partly, this 
was doubtless attributable to his character and demeanour, but still 
more so to the vindictive feeling which people indulged in towards him, 
as being the cause of the legal murder of poor Eyeleen. Undauntedly 
did he receive his awful sentence ; and when the judge earnestly be- 
sought him to devote the little span of life yet his, to repentance and 
8 Divine forgiveness, a low, hoilow, fiend-like laugh of derision, 
at such an idea, broke from his lips. Hideously, indeed, did that laugh 





the poison to him, for it seemed almost incredible that she could have 
done it unobserved by all present, as they stood within a few feet of 
both, and watched every motion during the brief interview. 

It was found that she had decamped from the town immediately after 
leaving the prison; and a whole month elapsed ere she was apprehend- 
ed, at Chester, by an officer who recognised her from the ‘ Hue and 
Cry.” On being interrogated, she stontly denied any participation in 
the crime of Madden, but freely admitted that she it was who gave him 
the poison on their final interview on the morning of execution ; and 
the following was the explanation she gave of the manner of its being 
conveyed— 

She said that she did not know the name of the poison, but it was a 
red liquid, given into her keeping by the prisoner some months before 
his arrest, with injunctions carefully to preserve it for him, for some 
day he expected it would be useful. She continued, that she placed the 
small flat bottle containing i# under her tongue, and that when she 
kissed him at parting, while their lips clung together, they partially 
opened their mouths, and so passed the bottle from one to the other, 
without the least difficulty or risk of discovery. This plan, she said, 
had been arranged by him, and whispered to her at their first inter- 
view, without being overheard by the turnkey in the cell. Once in his 
mouth, he easily drew the cork with his teeth, swallowed the liquid, 
and retained the bottle until the moment when his death convulsion 
began. 

She declared that she did not know anything whatever of his real 
name, profession, or connections; but said that he had always com- 
mand of considerable wealth. 





As the reader has seen, two trials for the murder of Miss Fanshawe 
had resulted in the legal murder of Eveleen O'Neill, and in the suicide 
of the condemned soi-disant Madden ; yet both of them were ey 
innocent of the crime of which they had been found guilty by an Englis 
jury. The confession of Madden, instead of casting any light on the 
affair—instead of giving an indice to the real culprit, only seemed to en- 
wrap the deed in the blacker obscurity. People who had first very stout- 
ly maintained the absolute, unquestionable guilt of poor Eveleen, and 
next that of Roderick Madden, had received a frightful lesson of the ut- 
ter fallibility of human judgment, when resting on merely circumstan- 
tial evidence ; and now, after there had been a double trial, the ques- 
tion still was—only more intricate, mysterious, and inexplicable than 
ever—* Wuo pip THE Deep?” 

No fewer than forty-and-four years swelled the sum of time past, and 
still did that thrilling problem remain unsolved. The judge, the ju- 
ries, the witnesses, and a vast majority of the spectators were gone to 
their account—-the old Abbey itself was pulled down, and a modern 
mansion reared in its site ; and the whole of the marvellous circum- 
stances connected with the ‘‘ Double Trial” were now fast becoming 
matter of local tradition only, being occasionally related by hoary- 
headed grandsires to a listening circle around the Christmas fire, as a 
fearful mystery which happened when they were young, and which 
they now could safely aver never would be cleared up on earth. 

One fine summer morning in 18—, the minister of one of the churches 
in the county town received an urgent summons to attend the death- 
bed of an old beggar woman, who had arrived there a few days pre- 
viously, and now lay dying in a miserable lodging. He complied with 
the request ; and on seeing her, was astounded by learning from her 
own feeble lips that he was called to become the repository of most 
awful revelations. She appeared to be a woman of nearly seventy years 
of age ; one, moreover, who was emaciated by disease and want, until 
she looked more like a resuscitated mummy than anything else. She 
lay coiled up in a heap of filthy rags, and was evidently at the last stage 
of existence. Startling, indeed, were the very first words she uttered. 

** More than forty years,” said she, “I have been a child of Hell! | 
don’t want you to talk to me about my soul’s salvation, for that’s out of 
the question ; but——_” 

“Qh,” interrupted the clergyman, deeply shocked, ‘‘ I implore you 
ws Pa so; you have, perhaps, only a few fleeting minutes to live, 
an = 1 

“I know ; and that’s why I wish you to hear me, and to write down 
my dying words.” Z 
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The substance of these words was as follows :—She said that forty- © 
four years bygone, she had lived as ladies’ maid with Miss Fanshawe, of 
——— Abbey ; and that lady having several times scolded and threat- 
ened to discharge her for — neglect of her duties, an awful spirit of 
revenge took possession of her; and she determined to murder her mis- 
tress. While pondering the matter over, she happened to find a dag- 
ger (that owe d Roderick Madden) near to the park palings. About a 
week afterwards, she murdered her mistress with this very d r, and 
being disturbed by the ae of Eveleen O’Neill, who 
had heard the death-struggle, she hurried back to her own chamber, 
leaving the dagger behind her. She had on at the time only a thin 
night-dress, which, being sprinkled with blood, she hid, and, hastily 
washing her hands and face, put on a cleanone. Then, when the alarm 
was given by the butler, she joined the rest of the family in rushing to 
the apartment of the murdered lady, and was loudest of any in her out- 
cries and lamentations. She said that when she saw the turn the affair 
had taken, by shifting all suspicion from herself to poor Eveleen, she 
no longer felt any fear of detection. She availed herself of an early 
- gerrend to burn her gory night-dress, which she easily effected at 
the kitchen fire during the great confusion of the morning. She actu- 
ally had the hardihood to attend the trial of Eveleen; and when the 
counsel for the latter uttered the remarkable expression that perhaps 
the real murderer was then present, she felt beally to die away, but 
soon recovered—and she afterwards ‘beheld the execution of Eveleen, 
without experiencing an atom of remorse, either for her death or that 
of the first victim. From that time forward, she, in her own words, be- 
came and continued emphatically “a child of Hell!” Very soon after 
Eveleen’s execution, she married a soldier, and accompanied him to In- 
dia. Subsequently she travelled over various parts of the world, and 
committed sin upon sin, and wicked deed upon wicked deed, beyond the 
capsbility of her memory tosum up. At length she felt an irresistible 
pe say to drag her worn-out frame to the locality of her first fear- 
ul crime ; and there finding herself nigh unto death, she determined to 
a herself of a relation of that deed, and accordingly did so as. 
related. 

Her confession was read over to her by the clergyman, in the pre- 
sence of two hastily-summoned neighbouring magistrates, and she de- 
clared that it was true in every respect. A few minutes afterwards, 
her soul fled to its dread account. 

Reader! not one word of comment do we presume to make on the 
** strange, eventful history” we have, however, unworthily, related. 
We feel that to append a “moral,” after the approved fable-book fash- 
ion, were an insult to your intelligence.— Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 











JOAN OF ARC. 


The Celebrated Women of Ancient France—By Le Roux de 
Liney. Paris, Leroi. 


Among the many historical questions of interest on which new light 
has been thrown by the researches of M. Le Roux de Lincy, that of the 
true character and career of the Maid of Orleans will probably be 
deemed the most curious, It is derived chiefly from contemporary 
documents ; including the original process on which the heroine was 
condemned, and all the evidence taken when the sentence was reversed 
many years after her death. After the countless volumes written on 
the subject of Joan of Arc, the fresh information obtained by the dili- 
gent researches of M. Le Roux de Lincy helps to harmonize her char- 
acter with the age in which she lived :—showing that much which has 
hitherto panel marvellous was the result of special circumstances 
acting on a peculiar character. 

We possess no adequate description of the miseries inflicted on France 
by our Henry the Fifth. Desolation was every where. Trade was at 
at an end in the towns,—tillage ceased inthe country. Popular tradi- 
tion yet preserves the proverb that ‘‘ woods and wastes came in with 
the English.” Success had increased the courage and strength of the 
invaders. The leaders trained by Henry were celebrated throughout 
Europe,—and his soldiers were drilled with an exactness of discipline 
which then had no parallel. To such men the French could oppose 
only hasty levies of citizens and peasants, led by generals thoroughly 
dispirited by frequent defeat :—and their hopeless inferiority seemed 
to be established by the battles of Crevant and Verneuil. But though 
the English triumphed in the open field, France was not subdued. Bands 
of peasants associated together in Normandy and Brittany to take ven- 
paesee for the plunder of their lands. The Bocage sheltered troops of 

Jhouans, who gave the English no rest so long as they remained in the 
rovince: and there remain some curious fragments of Norman and 
reton ballads calling for vengeance “ on the big-bellied Godons,”—the 
latter epithet being a corruption of the execration which the French 
even then believed to be characteristic of Englishmen. 

Joan of Arc was born about the year 1410, in the hamlet of Domré- 
my, situated on the Marches of Lorraine and Champagne. The pea- 
sants of the Marches were direct subjecgs of the crown,—and were 
therefore more defenceless than the vassals who derived protection from 
a feudal lord. M. de Lincy has discovered in the French archives an 
order issued in the name of Henry the Sixth, dated June 22, 1428, com- 
manding Antoine de Vergy to reduce to his obedience the town and cas- 
tle of Vaucouleurs, on which Domrémy depended. The peasants fled at 
the approach of the invaders ; and Joan was obliged to become servant 
in a miserable tavern for means of support. When the invaders retired; 
the peasants returned to Domrémy, and restored as well as they could 
their ruined cottages. But they had not the means of rebuilding their 
church,—which had been burnt to the ground. 

Even her enemies confess that Joan’s character in childhood and 
youth was exemplary. The testimony of the English Commissioner sent 
to make inquiries at Domrémy is decisive. ‘ I found nothing in her 
life,” he said, ‘‘ which I would not wish to find in the life of my own 
sister.” Another witness declared that she was modest even to shy- 
ness, and showed the most marked preference for solitude and silence. 
She never knew how to read or write; but she had been taught the 
prayers of the church by her mother, and was early remarked for the 
frequency and fervency of her devotions. 

The faith in fairies was at this time universal in France. It was be- 
lieved that some of these aerial beings kaving embraced Christianity, 
were permitted to mingle with the angels and share with them the 
privilege of guarding God’s chosen on earth. No less than three local- 
ities near Domrémy were supposed to be favourite haunts of these 
fairies :—a wood called Le Bois Chesnu,—a noble beech tree which 
was the pride of the village,—and a fountain to which the villagers 
went in solemn procession on the fourth Sunday in Lent. Similar in- 
stances of old druidical traditions mingling with Christianity are even 
now not uncommon in Lower Brittany. The Norman songs called Vaur 
de Vire (the origin of the modern Vaudeville) were then popular 
throughout France ; and those which satirized the odious ‘* Godons” or 
“ God-damns” were often sung by the fairy-tree or the fairy-fountain. 
Joan’s mind was early impressed with the belief that the English were 
as impious as they were cruel, and that their expulsion from the 
se of France would be a service equally acceptable to God and to 
the king. 

It was at the age of thirteen that the Maid is said to have heard for 
the first time the mysterious voice which she believed to be the divine 
oracle of her destiny. She gives the following account of it in answers 
to the interrogatories of her judges :— 

Said, that at the age of thirteen she had a revelation from our Lord, by a voice 
which gave her directions about her conduct, and that when she first heard it she 
was frightened. Said, that this voice came to her at noon, in the summer season, 
on a fast-day, when she was in her father’s garden. Said, that the voice came 
from the right-hand side in the direction of the church. Said, that this voice was 
always attended with a luminous glory which shone in the same direction. Said, 
that after she had heard it two or three times she knew it to be the voice of an 
angel. . . . Interrogated what instructions this voice had given her for the 
salvation of her soul ; replied, that it had enjoined her to keep a strict watch 
over her conduct and to go frequently to church. 

This is nothing more than the day-dream of an imaginative child ; 
similar fancies are sufficiently common in ordinary experience. The 
connexion between this vision and the visions which commanded her to 
redeem France does not appear in the judicial process ; but it is sup- 
plied by M. Poujoulat from Bergamo’s Treatise ‘* De Claris Muliert- 
bus,”—which is valuable as being a contemporary authority.— 

During the time that this girl pastured her father’s flooks, it happened that, in 
order to escape from a shower, she took shelter in a deserted chapel, where, 
overcome by fatigue, she fell asleep. She dreamed that God enjoined her to quit 
her flocks and aid King Charles in the deliverance of France. 

Now, the date which Bergamo assigns to this dream coincides with 
the time when the English sent a detachment to occupy Vaucouleurs— 
and the vision may have been suggested by that event or by its appre- 
heasion. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the record of the long interrogatories 
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Joan of Arc was subjected than the simplicity of her charac- 
ter—a simplicity which perplexed and bafiled the hostile inquisitors who 
conducted the examination. Take a specimea.— 
Insercogatd i oho eo Bein ea on as L eee You,” She died 
“ hem with m ily eyes as y ° 
that she ge they p= owe, ro lamented that they Tied not taken her 
with them. J . 
edas to the form taken by St. Michael—Replied, “ I cannot im- 
PR pommel “for I have reostved no revelations to guide me on the 
Setseragetsd whether he was naked 1—Replied, “ Do you think our Lord can- 
not afford the price of a dress for his a a Histon - 
To the last hour of her life the Maid of Orleans insisted on the reality 
of the visits which she received from St. Michael, St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret ; but she sometimes speaks of the voice as a power different 
from the saints, and sometimes 4 @ communication made through the 
eidola of the saints. An explanation on this very curious and psycho- 
logically interesting point was not sought by the inquisitors. Let us 
glance at some points which they deemed more worthy of investiga- 


tion.— 

Q. Do the saints which appear to _ wear their own hair 7—A. That certain- 

= om 9 int to determine 
¥ Q “Ts tole ‘hair Ser ond pendent 1— A. I cannot give you any answer respect- 
ing their personal —, but they speak very well and in plain language. 

rstand th r ‘ 
. Q. _— cap or aaah if hes have not limbs or features 7—A. I refer my- 
self to God. The voice issweet, mild and gentle. Itspeaks to mein French. 

Q. Does not St. Margaret speak English !—A. Why should she speak Eng- 
lish when she belongs to the party of French ? 

It may be remarked as a curious coincidence that Mohammed always 
ap aled to the voice as the agent of his forpineticg- sae that he has 
as vaguely and indefinitely connected this voice With the archangel 
Gabriel as the Maid of Orleans does with St. Michael. It has been 
long known that the beliefin imaginary sounds is more difficult to be 
eradicated than that in imaginary sights. Abundant instances prove 


that persons who have a habit of talking much to themselves begin to 
mistake the promptings of their own imagination for external sugges- 
tions. 


The leading points in the character of the Maid of Orleans are stri- 
kingly pourtrayed in her answers to the captious interrogatories of the 
inquisitors. She had a vivid imagination, great simplicity of heart, 
a strong but uncultivated intellect, and a keen sense of the misery 
which the invasion had brought upon her country. Some of her bio- 
graphers have endeavoured to prove that patriotism, others that loyal- 
ty, and others that religion was the source of her hatred to the Eng- 
lish :—the feeling in all probability was a compound of the three. The 
contemporary records leave no doubt that she regarded the English as 
enemies of her country, her king and her God. 

There seems little reason to doubt that Joan implicitly believed in 
the reality of ker own mission. A better education, larger opportu- 
nities of mixing with society—even with persons of her own class and 
condition—might have led her to suspect that she was self-deluded. 
But she had been a solitary from childhood ; and she told her judges that 
the only infantine sports which she had taken share in were battles 
between parties of children in which one side took the name of Armag- 
nacs and the other that of Burgundians. This portion of the process 
is doubly curious: it shows that the judges or persecutors of * the 
Maid” sought materials of accusation even in her infantine sports—and 
it also shows how extensive must have been the passions excited by 
civil war when these found vent in the combats of children:— 

Interrogated, whether in childhood she had ever fought with other children in 


t great desire 
Replied that she was always anxious to restor 


rsecute 
king to 


of revision is much too long to be extracted: but we may mention that 


in the process, and that the substance of the charge against “‘ the Maid” 
is avoided too dexterously not to have been so by design. 


clerical body called on them to subject the conduct of La Pucelle to 
judicial inves 

It has been the frequent source of errors on this subject, that the 
trial of Joan of Are has been regarded as something abnormal and ex- 
ceptional. It is forgotten that Vauderie, or the so-called heresy of 
the Albigenses, was at this period a source of alarm to the priesthood 
throughout Europe. Among other obnoxious opinions, it appears that 
the propriety of female ministration was maintained by some of the 
Vaudois, as it is by the Society of Friends in our own time. Suchan 
opinion was likely to gain ground, if credence should be given to the 
special revelation vouchsafed to the ‘‘ Maid of Orleans ;” and at the 
time of her being made prisoner there was hardly a priest or a monk in 
Europe who did not feel a personal interest in her condemnation, either 
as a necromancer or as an imposter. When she was brought to trial 
not a single Englishman sat as her judge :—the entire inquisition was 
conducted by her own countrymen. The diligence of French antiqua- 
rians has recovered the reports (procés-verbauzx) of most of the exam- 
inations to which Joan of Arc was subjected. A few are reported in 
the first, but by far the greater part in the third person,—and the lat- 
ter alone are officially authenticated. But there is no contradiction, 
and not even a single material variance between these several records. 
The trial, which extended over four months, is in all its parts a religious 
inquisition,—not a political one for rebellion against England. 

Among the memoirs of this period contained in the great collection 
of Michaud and Poujoulat, there is none which better indicates the 
state of public opinion than the journal 7. by a citizen of Paris, 
which extends over a partof the reign of Charles the Sixth and the 
whole of the reign of Charles the Seventh. His narrative, which enters 
into particulars impossible to quote, leaves us nodoubt that Joan of Are 
was viewed as a witch and a heretic by her judges, and even by those 
of the opposite party whom she had raised from utter prostration to 
certainty of triumph. This view of the case is the only reasonable ex- 
planation of the well-known fact that Charles the Seventh made no ef- 
fort whatever to save the life of the woman to whom he was mainly, and 
solely indebted, for his crown and kingdom. Whatever his feelings 
might have been—and his subsequent conduct shows that they were not 
very acute—he shrank from being deemed the patron of a person ac- 
cused of heresy. French writers invariably declare that the iniquitous 
sentence by which Joan of Arc was condemned must be ascribed to the 
exercise of English influence over the ecclesiastical tribunal by which 
she was tried. But what English influence could be exercised over the 
court of Charles the Seventh, which never interfered in her behalf,— 
or over the ecclesiastics who approved the sentence, while they were 
most opposed to the English invasion? The condemnation pronounced 
by the University of Paris, in which contemporaries saw a complete 
justification of the proceedings at Rouen, makes no reference whatever 
to the ** Maid’s” royalist opinions,—but dwells entirely on her doctrinal 
errors. 

It was supposed that Quicherat’s great collection of documents con- 
nected with the history of the Maid of Orleans would have exhausted 
the subject ; but M. de Lincy has added new memoirs and documents 
which go far to modify the conclusions pointed out by the craftily ar- 
ranged evidence of Quicherat. Joan of Arc was not single in her pre- 
tensions to inspiration at this period. The journal of the citizen of 
Paris mentions three other military prophetesses,—and Sala records 
four or five more. Both authorities take care to state that all these 
heroines were accused of Vauderie,—or of a heresy which admitted 
female administration ; and nothing, as we have said, would have been 
more likely to give currency to this tenet of the Vaudois than a belief 
that Joan of Arc was really invested with supernatural powers by di- 
vine agency. So far, then, as modern research has gone, it appears 
that this remarkable woman was sacrificed not to the vengeance of the 
Plantagenets, but to the jealousy of ecclesiastical inquisitors. 

Charles the Seventh made no effort whatever to save the Maid of 
Orleans while she was in the hands either of the Burgundians or of the 
English. Not asingle contemporary writer records his having even 
expressed regret or compassion for her fate. Whether this is to be attri- 
buted to dread of the clergy or to his own sccret belief that the charge of 
sorcery was not wholly unfounded, his conduct goes far in exculpatin 
the English government. The process of revision was clearly force 
upon Charles and the clergy by the people of France. A kind of pre- 
liminary inquiry was instituted in 1449; but it was not until 1455 
that the revision of the sentence was seriously undertaken,—and then 
the process was instituted “‘ in the name of the parents and relations of 
the deceased.” Several of the assessors at the first trial were ex- 
amined during the revision, and maintained their opinion that ‘ the 
Maid’s” revelations were mere pretences. The final decree of the court 


the reversal of the sentence is founded chiefly on technical informalities 


Jacobitism, surrounded on every side as I am with this itchy race. [I 


in the capacity. Take my inclinations and good wishes in the meantime, 
and believe that whatever falls to my share you will have a demand 
upon, If you look round and see my powerful rivals and com . 
examine who and what they are: we must both think that a little mo- 
deration in our views is very becoming, and very consistent with my 
situation. I believe you are of opinion with me, that a great deal of 
good fortune has fallen to my share already. I'll tell you only one 


st P ng ra ae Ag t,o of your present —* were 
eat of the or Lieutenant-Colonels, and I for Major. 
M— started first, I followed, &c. me _ 
* You have given me a very satisfactory account of the settlement, as 
far as you have observed, or have had opportunity to inquire. Till 
your letter came, I understood that we were lords and proprietors of the 
north coast of Fundy Bay—for there’s @ vast tract of country between 
that and the river of St. Lawrence. It appears to me that Acadia 
[Nova Scotia] is near an Island, and the spot where you are @ very 
narrow space between the Gulf aud ~ f so, I conclude your post 
will be greatly improved ; and, instead of the shallow works that you 
describe, something substantial will be erected, capable of containing @ 
large garrison, with inhabitants trained to arms, in expectation of fu- 
ture wars with France, when I foresee great attempts to be made in 
our netghbourhood. When I say this I mean in North America. [ 
a it is true what is mentioned in the newspapers, that a strong naval 
armament is preparing for your assistance. I wish they would in- 
crease your regiment with drafts from the troops here. I could send 
you some very good little soldiers. If our proposal is a good one, [ 
will shorten the work and lessen the expense. The present schemes of 
economy [alluding to the ill-considered views of the Duke of Newcas- 
tle’s administration] are destructive of great undertakings, narrow in 
the views, and ruinous in the consequence. I was in the House of 
Commons this winter, when great sums of money were proposed for 
you, and granted readily enough, but nothing said of any increase of 
troops. Mr. Pelham (Secretary of State] spoke very faintly upon this 
subject ; wished gentlemen would well weigh the importance of these 
undertakings, before they offered them for public approbation, and 
seemed to intimate that it might Loong + produce a quarrel with our 
everlasting irreconcileable adversary ; this I took to be a bad 0s - 
tick; a Minister cool in so great an affair, it is enough to freeze up the 
whole! but perhaps there might be a concealed manceuvre under these 
appearances, as, in case of accidents, ‘ I am not to blame,’ ‘ I was forced 
to carry it on,’ and so forth ; in the meantime, I hope they are vigorous 
in supporting our claims. The country is in all shapes better than we 
imagined it, and the climate less severe; the extent of our territory, 
perhaps, won’t take a vast deal of time to clear; the woods = speak 
of are, I suppose, to the west of Sheganecto, and within the ts that 
the French ascribe for themselves, and usurp. Yours is now the dirti- 
est, as well as the most insignificant and unpleasant branch of military 
operation ; no room for courage and skill to exert itself, no hope of 
ending it by a decisive blow, and a perpetual danger of assassination ; 
these circumstances discourage the firmest minds. Brave men, when 
they see the least room for conquest, think it easy, and generally make 
it so; but they grow impatient with erpetual disadvantages. [ think 
. is @ loss; his loggerhead was fit enough for these kind of 

and would save much fatigue to better men. [should 
hree independent Highland companies might be of 
accustomed to a rough country, and 
here in the midst of Popery and 


expeditions, 
imagine that two or thi d 
use; they are hardy, intrepid, 


don’t understand what is meant by the wooden forts at Halifax. [I 
have a poor conceit of wooden fortifications, and would wish to have 
them changed for a rampart of earth, the rest in time; it is probable 
that the great attention that must be given at first to building the hab- 
itations and clearing the ground about the town, left no interval for 
other work ; but I hope to hear in your next letter, that our principal 
city (Halifax) is considerably improved in strength. You gentlemen, 
too, with yourparapet three or four feet thick, that a heavy shower 
would dissolve, you ought to increase it and es yourself into a state of 
security. You appear to be the barrier and bulwark of our settlements 
on the land, and should be lodged in a sufficient fortress, and with an 
eye to enterprise. I understand, by your account, that the post you 
occupy is at a very small distance from the end of the Bay ; and should 
be glad to know how far that is from the nearest part of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, or from what (in the map) appears to be a lake, or harbour 
communicating with that Gulf. [I rejoice much that you commanded 
that detachment with which your Lieutenant-Colonel marched ; the 
Indians might have had courage, in that case you would have overcome 
them in battle under the eye of your chief; as it was, he saw you well 
disposed to fight—perhaps [ am ae at random, but it is conforma- 
ble to the idea [ have given of this Colonel Lawrence, whose name we 
often see in the . I suppose him to be amongst the finest officers 
of the expedition, high-minded himself, and a judge of it in others ; his 





The general result left on the mind by the perusal of the documents 
ecially of the long captious examinations to which Joan was 





the fields !—Replied, that she had done so frequently, but she did not remember 
at what age. 

Interrogated, whether the inhabitants of Domremy belonged to the party of the 
Burgundians or the Armagnacs 1—Replied that she knew only one Burgundian 
Se the Pe and that she would gladly have seen his head struck off, if God 
pleased. 

Interrogated, if she had ever joined those combats of children in which one 
party took the name of French and the other of English 1—Replied that she had 
not, so far asshe remembered: but that she had often seen the children of her 
village fighting those of Marcy, and has witnessed their return from the contest 
wee ing and penanee ‘ 

nterrogated, whether inher younger days she h 
the Bur Mies I— ole ‘ veh be 
his kingdom. 
_ * The Maid” absolutely refused to answer any question respecting her 
interview with Charles the Seventh ; though her judges pressed hard to 
know what was the secret mentioned by her to him which, being pre- 
viously known only to himself, at once established her claims to his con- 
fidence. Sala, a contemporary authority, says that she learned this 
secret from M. de Poisy—who was an intimate friend and trusted ad- 
viser of Charles the Seventh.— 

The king being enclosed on all sides by his enemies began to despair ; in this 
inood he entered his oratory quite alone, and there he addressed a prayer in his 
heart to the Lord without pronouncing the words ; be devoutly besought Him 
been if he was the true and rightfal heir, legitimately descended from the royal 

ouse of France, and thatthe crown was justly his, it would please Him to guard 
and defend bis life and right ; or at the worst to grant him the favour of escap- 
ing to Spain or Scotland, the kingsof which had always been brothers in-arms 
friends and allies of France. : 

It needed neither witchcraft nor revelation to discover that such 
thoughts must have often passed through the monarch’s mind. The too 
notorious profligacy of Isabel of Bavaria had given sanction to the re- 
port that Charles the Seventh was not the son of Charles the Sixth, Bran- 
tome mentions that even so lateas his day this scandal was current in 
Paris. If, as Sala declares, “ the Maid” removed from the king’s mind 
all doubts of his legitimacy, she afforded him the strongest reason for 
a to believe in her revelation, and at the same time he must have 
naturally desired to keep secret the fact of such a doubt having ever 
entered his mind. 

It is not necessary to enter into any detail of the heroine’s exploits 
after her mission had been recognized by the king :—we shall, however, 
notice one or twoerrors which have been adopted by nearly all histor- 
ians. It is said that her supernatural powers were the more easily re- 
— because a prophecy had declared that a maiden from the Bois 
Chesnu would be the deliverer of France. Now, we have evidence 


that this was “ a prophecy after the event ;’ for Dunois, the celebrated 
bastard of Orleans, gives the following account of its origin, in his de- 
position at the process for the reversal of the sentence.— 
After the siege and capture of Jargeau, William Pole, Earl of Saffolk, who 
<< vane om —- + ae ep a posi 3 of Lv ag which were written four 
rsestaken from cies 0; in, which decl i 
Bois Chesnu would ‘ip aner hy be of the hee rey ee 
The mention of Merlin and the peculiar phrase used show that the 
prophecy was probably of Breton origin ; for though the Duke of Brit- 
tany was an ally of Henry the Sixth, the Bretons generally, as appears 
from their ballads, thoroughly hated the English. 
Itis generally said that the summons sent by “‘ the Maid” at the 
commencement of her career to the English leaders, requiring them to 
raise the siege of Orleans, was rather a piece of gasconade than any 
evidence of anxiety to prevent the effusion of blood i—some, indeed, 
have added that Joan sought the extirpation of the English. This point 
bo yes gare d ponte = —_ trial,—and she invariably replied 
ission was strictly confin i i 
pee lin Mh y ed to the expulsion of the English 
It must further be remarked 
were viewed with much sus 
those most attached to 
with their captious int 
told them that there 


ced that the pretensions of “ the Maid” 
picion by the French clergy, and even by 
the cause of Charles. They often annoyed her 
gh we ew ; and = + occasion, at Chinon, she 
, ere was much more in the Book of the Lord than in all 
their books. This sharp answer was n t fe 
— we anon naciatlews at Rouen. Tair 
€ evidence that “ the Maid” was betrayed to the B 
De Flavy, the Governor of Compiégne, is ma conclusive ; 
— Mabicions which all that is known o 
onirm—John of Luxembourg treated 


‘ ndnegs, Ina 
joulat at Pmt S. account of her ¢ 
and sister to induc 


ndians by 
3 but it justi- 
f the rest of his career tends to 
the captive ‘“‘ Maid” with great 
her captivity, discovered by M. Pou- 
rh. Fo eet given of the efforts made by his wife 
of her refusal oan of Are to resume the habits of her sex,—and 
of her wariike _— that her soldier-dress was an outward sign 
over writes n dificult question to be determined—and one from which 
ems Gite de rooney gubject has shrunk,—is, whether the Maid of Or- 
the Romish Chureh the hatred of the English or to the suspicions of 
fnew daslrestion « ues Both causes undoubtedly operated in effecting 
dilins to dstecuni : which have vainly examined the accumulated evi- 
far as official records ich was foremost and which most influential. So | 
‘a Sein of Ate A, oa 18 indisputable that the first demand made 
the University of Pa s Men thenrTender of his prisoner came from 
; > is not i i 

Suggest that this demand arose from English feeligeiian.” St ak, these 

rd Regency did not interfere until the 


18 evidence to show that the Bedfo 








—and es 
subjected 
enthusiasm, and that no taint rests on her moral character 
demnation was illegal and iniquitous ; but it had the 
Universit 
tainly be 
agency ; and they showed anger whenever any of the assessors seemed 
disposed to maintain a contrary opinion :—but they did not extort a 
sentence from reluctant judges. 
ed by the spirit of St. Dominic to need any instigations from the Duke of 
Bedford.—Atheneum. 


Indians, ye 
to obtain, though everything else went smoothly on, and you know 
without it the matter rests. You have done well to write my father. 
He is extremely disposed to do you any good office, and shall take care 
to put him in mind, and excite him by all the motives that will touch 


tion. 
best grounds, my love and thorough sense of your worth; but 
not wish you should wait for my power. I should blush to see myself 


by the inquisitors—is, that she was sincere and honest in her 
Her con- 
“gerthetion of the 
he English cer- 


of Paris, and even of the Court of Rome. 
emoniac 


eved that the heroine derived her power from 


if 
The inquisitors were too much influen- 


et 


TWELVE ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL WOLFE. 
LETTER FOURTH. 
(Of eleven pages in length.] 
Banrr, 9th June 1751. 


“« My dear Friend,—I am prepared to assist you in your apology 


whenever you think it requisite; but I desire you will never assign 
that as a reason for not writing, which, to my opinion, should prompt 
you for it. 
rally arise from something alike in their natures, and should never fall 
from a certain degree of firmness, that makes them the same all the 
world over, and incapable of any diminution. 
acknowledge) a perseverance in friendship, that time, nor distance, nor 
circumstance can defeat—nay, even neglect can hardly conquer it: and 
you are just as warm, and as near me, in North America, as you would 
be upon the spot. 
by one that I recommended to you for countenance. 
befallen him will be a shield against accidents of that sort for the fu- 
ture. 
tress [describes his illness]: otherwise you should have had more of 
me, 
the parts of it as they stand in their order ; and you see I lose no time, 
because in a remote aud solitary part of the globe. ‘ [Banff to wit.) I 
often experience the infinite satisfaction there is in the only one way 
that is open to communicate our thoughts, and exp 

— serenity of affection that is found among 
else. 
can have a sincerer regard for you than myself, nor can any man wish 
to serve and assist you with more ardour ; and the disappointment you 
speak of affects me greatly, and the more, as I have been told that you 
lived with Cornwallis, and, consequently, had some employment near 
him, that must be creditable and profitable, which I imagin 
with all the integrity, diligence, and skill, that I know you possessed of. 
I cannot otherwise account for the preference given to Mr, 
that there has been an early promise, or some prevailing recommenda- 
tions from England that Cornwallis could not resist. However, if I was 
Governor, methinks I should choose about my person some experience, 
and military ability, as requisite in the affairs of a new colony (situated 
as yours is) as an 
ment is followed , 
because it will release you from a life that cannot but be disagreeable, 
and place 
thing muc 


Attachments between men of certain characters do gene- 


I have (as you justly 


I writ to you lately from London, and sent my letter 
I hope what has 


When I writ that letter, your poor friend was in the utmost dis- 
It is not an hour since I received your letter. I shall answer all 


ress that truly unal- 
riends, and nowhere 


I conceive it no less comfortable to you. I believe that no man 


you filled, 
than 





branch of knowledge whatever. This disappoint- 
y a resolution in you that I approve of greatly, 


ou where you will be well received. But I take it to be a 
i easier conceived than effected; for though I grant that 
is a beast, and fit only to hunt the wildest of all the wild 
t, his consent to the change, I doubt, would be very difficult 


iim nearest, to assist you. , , 
‘I thank you for partaking with me in the satisfaction of a promo- 
You found your expectations, from my future fortune, upon the 
would 





your undertaking gives one an opiuion of his judgm 


ready march to the enemy marks the first, and his reer ot naa pert’ 


advantage. I desire you to let me have his character in full length ; 

perhaps there’s a strong mixture, as it generally happens in ardent men 

—in that case let’s have the best fully, and the other slightly touched. 

I am mighty sorry that you are not so linked in with some of your 
brethren as to form an intimacy and confidence; without it the world 
is a solitude, and what must your part of it be? I pity you very hear- 
tily, for 1 am sure you are very ready to mingle with a good i- 
tion. "Tis doubly a misfortune to banished without the relief of 
books, or possibly of reading; the only amends that can be made to us 
that are sequestered in the lonely and melancholy spots, is that we can 
fill up part of our time with study. When I am in Scotland I look upon 
myself as an exile—with respect to the inhabitants I am so, for I dis- 
like ’em much ; ’tis then I pick up my best store, and try to help an 
indifferent education, and slow faculties, and I can say that I have 
really acquired more knowledge that way, than in all former life. 
I would, by all means, have you get home before the next winter, but T 
don’t approve in the least of the resolution you seem to have taken, 
rather than continue in that service. Do every thing in your power to 
change, but don’t leave the army, as you must, when you go upon half- 
pay. If there’s any female in the case, any reasonale scheme for 
marriage, I have nothing to say: that knocks down all my arguments ; 
they have other sorts of passions to support them. In reality, the most 
I can offer (were you unbiassed) would not amount to weighty matter, 
for | see no early appearance whereon to mould a bait for your ambi- 

tiou ; yet I cannot consent to your leaving us entirely, in hopes of 
fairer days. If I did not love you personally, and wish your happiness 
very heartily, I should advise you to stay where you are, and would 
say you ought to be kept there; and give, as a reason for saying so, 
that I do think the infancy of a colony has need of able hands, civil and 
military, to sustain it, and I should be for sacrificing you and all the 

men of worth, to the general good. You speak of a Mr. B———, the 
engineer ; pray, say a word or two of his capacity, and tell me if there 
are amongst you any connoisseurs in that business. 

‘* Ig the Island of St. John in the possession of the French, or do we 
occupy it? It would be unpardonable in me if I omitted to send you in- 
telligence of what is stirring amongst us; I meanifI kept from you any 
that comes to my knowledge, but in truth we are here almost as much 
in the dark as to public transactions as can be conceived; however, I 
picked up some account of the Act for settling the Regency, and as, 
perhaps, you have not seen it, it will be well worth your perusal, it is a 
subject of no small importance—as follows :—That the Princess of Wales 
[mother of the future George the Third, then a minor], is to be guard- 
ian of the Prince of Wales [George Third, whose father, Frederick, was 
dead], or any other of her children who shall be heirs to the Crown, 
and also sole Regent of the Kingdom, in case of the King’s demise, [old 
George Second] before any of them arrive at the age of 18 [then fol- 
lows the analysis of the statute]. I believe you’ll think, as most ve 
ple seem to do, that the act is judicious and well-timed, and the su- 


reme power properly limited. , . slab 
~~ Three large 8 ay of war (Guard ships) a valled _ 
: > *. ; t In . 
Fusileers and Conway’s regiments to relieve the sooth % i - 


and they, as we hear, are in march directly into 5 
the-by, 10 a little out of the way, to carry them from ie hottest im- 
mediately to the coldest part of the King’s dominions; if they come, 
our regiment goes to Inverness, where I shall remain all winter ; if one 
only comes, or neither, I go to Aberdeen. " and a are 
both in England, the former had been dangerously ill, is a . e recov- 
ered. D too, has been out of order, amd is gone to ristol for 


health. 








mentioned it or not in my last letter, but 
| hazard the repetition to tell it you. I 
ask the Duke [Cumberland] no less than three 
go abroad, and he absolutely refused me that neces- 
this I consider as a very unlucky incident, and very 
moreover, he accompanied his denial with a speech that 
that a Lieutenamt-Colonel was an officer of too high a 


**T am not sure whether I ! 
as it is great grief to me, I wil 
got powerful people to 
times, for leave to 
sary indulgence ; 
discouraging ; 
leaves no hopes— 
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is 


el 


be allowed to leave his regiment for 
0 


any considerable time— 
a dreadful mistake, and if 


pursued, will disgast a 


number of intentions, and ¢ that prevailing rance of 
aieey , that has been so fatal to us in all our undertakings, 
‘and will be forever so, unless other measares are pursued. We fall 


day lower and lower from our real characters, and are so to- 
tally engaged in everything that is minute and trifling, that one would 
almost imagine the idea of war was extinguished amongst us; they will 
hardly allow us to recollect the little service we have seen ; that is to 
say, the merit of things seem to return into their old channel, and he 
is the brightest in his profession that is the most impertinent, talks 
loudest, and knows least. I repeat it again to you that poor P- 
left this regiment with the approbation of all his brethren, and with the 
atation of honesty and upright behaviour—it will be a charitable 
thin to do him any good office. : 
” r went to London in November, and came back by the middie of 
COR ae 
“* My father has offered money for the prettiest-situated house in 
England, and I believe he will have it for about £3,000. It is a great 
gum to be so employed; but as it procures him the pleasure he likes, 
and «4 fine air, it is well laid out; it looks as if he intended to sell or 
let his house. [a few words crumbled away] since the other is upon 
Black Heath, the new bridge his way easily to St. James's, 
which it will be. 
“T will write to L to send you some porter and the books. 
- . . hear you making excuses for i nary trouble. I will. 
h of claret from Ireland to Gibraltar (though I was mys 
7" . You cannot do me a greater pleasure ort | pointing onde 
me a way to relieve you, though ever so inconsiderable. Write to me 
by the first apportunity, and believe me, dear Rickson, ever your affec- 
jonate friend, os Wo 
{Indorsed—* Answered 6th November, 1751, by the Torrington.”] 











LETTER FIFTH. 
An interval of three years. His friend was now stationed at Fort 
Augustus, Inverness-shire. ‘ 
“* Dear Rickson,—I was obliged to Governor Trapaud for intelligence 
of my little friend ; and, though I cannot rejoice much in your present 
situation, yet I think you will make — and your acquaintance 
and happy wherever you are. The Governor said you intended to 
ite ; let me desire you to put so good a resolve into quick execution, 
and tell me how it fares with you in that remote quarter. I admire the 
goodness of Providence in this one thing (amongst thousands that are 
worthy of admiration), that in whatever situation a man happens to be 
placed, the mind is so framed that it wurks itself out some occupation, 
and finds something or other to make a pleasure of; supposing that no 
distant object has taken violently hold of one’s affections, or that we 
are unreasonably bent upon some absent imagined satisfaction. Trap- 
aud thinks he is very happy in having you with him, and I think so too. 
roe: hew do you think upon the matter? and what sort of life do you 


* I shall be here a month or six weeks longer, within which time I 
to learn good tidings of you from yourself. I heartily wish you 
il. Lam, my dear friend, 
** Your affectionate and faithful servant, 
*« Exeter, 9th December, 1754.” «James WOLFE. 


Ww 





THE LAST DAYS OF MIRABEAU. 


BY F. PIERS HEALEY. 
Concluded from last week’s Albion. 


Whatever the discussions ofmen, Mirabeau was felt by them all to be 
the soul of the Revolution ; and the report of his danger, spreading 
through Paris, carried concern, not to say consternation, to every house. 
After the worse news of Wednesday's relapse, a sort of common instinct 
filled the street with successive multitudes, who, barricading each end 

ainst vehicles, held it in almost military ocoupation till his death. 
They crowded the court of his house ; filled the landing place, and pen- 
etrated to the very antechamber, mournful in their silence and respect- 
ful in their curiosity. Bulletins were each day frequently issued, 
seized by a thousand hands, and, with every verbal announcement won 
in the intervals from visitors to the sick man’s chamber, circulated as 
by electricity through the capital. From every quarter, as by magic, 
sprung up ardent testimonials of allegiance and affection, like those 
which posterity, in mingled accesses of ignorance and gratitude, pay to 
the of races, or the founders of nations, Twelyé hundred let- 
ters of a varied sympathy yee into his house ; and ag an indication 
of their affection, we are told, that one of them pressed on the physician 


to hold his consultation outside. Approving of all that had been done 
by Cabanis, he treated the disease with bark, as one of intermittent 
fever, with, of course, little advantage. On the next morning the patient, 
importuned into submission, admitted Dr. Petit, whom he addressed in 
words preserved for us by Cabanis,—‘‘ I am about to speak with frank- 
ness to the man who passes as most loving this tone, I always thought 
that a man should never elect for — any one but a friend. There 
in my physician—there my friend ” (pointing to Cabanis) ; “‘ but he is 
full of esteem for your information, and of respect for your moral char- 
acter. He has cited to me expressions of yours, which contain, in some 
sort, the whole revolution and circumstances which prove that, not- 
withstanding the uncommon cultivation of your intellect, you have still 
remained the man of nature. I have, therefore, thought that such a 
man would have become my friend, if I had the happiness to have en- 
countered him. Hence, sir, my determination to see you !” 

The result of the consultation was not encouraging. Appealed to by the 
unexpired hope of the patient— 

“It is possible, ” replied the physician, “ that we may save you ; but 
I will not answer for it. ” 

There was, indeed, u@ chance ; the pulse was gone—death had already 
entered the icy hands and arms, and Mirabeau, veiling under the guise 
of submission the curiosity Petit had not wholly extinguished, remark- 
ed interrogatively to Cabanis— 

** The doctor is severe, but I understand it.” Turning to Petit, he 
continued. ** Behold those who surround me—friends, they attend me 
like servants—he may well love and regret life who leaves behind him 
such riches. ” 

He now addressed himself to his will, a work wiuich, on more than one 
account, was interesting to him. If about him were those he loved, 
there were others it was necessary for the king’s repute, as well as his 
own, to serve; and as his debts were large, his immediate assets small, 
and the greater portion of his pecuniary claims on the king depended on 
contingencies which his death annihilated, it was not till the Count de 
La Marck had pledged the court to fulfil his testamentary intentions, 
should his own property not suffice, that he entered on the details of the 
will. His principal legatees were Madam Le Jay, the adulterous part- 
ner of his plesures and literary speculations ; the children of his sister, 
Madame de Saillant, and his confidential secretary Comps, to whom he 
left 20,000 francs, with the singular codicil, «I wish that there should 
be no inquiry addressed to him as to the money he has received or spent 
for me ; my wish being, that his statements should be believed on his 
word, without examination.” He desired to be buried in the garden 
of his country-house, by the side of his father, and left M. de La Marck 
and M. Frochot the executors of his will. 

The Count de La Marck, a Belgian, better known by his subsequent 
title of Prince of Aremberg, had been the negotiator between Mirabeau 
and the court, and now assiduously watched for it—the great scene in 
which the death of the monarchy was enacting. With him was Talley- 
rand, who, as a joint supporter of the minister, Calonne in his day of 
power, was generally supposed to have separated from Mirabeau, on 
the furtive publication of the Berlin Correspondence, but who, though 
in diplomatic alienation from him in the Constituent Assembly, seems 
to have preserved all through a mysterious identity of political action. 
With the death-bed, however, dissolved all coldness, real or simulated, 
and the invited Talleyrand seizing lis friend’s hand, with the charac- 
teristic assurance, “‘ While one half of Paris are at your door en 
permanence, I have been there thrice a-day with the other half, to offer 
my sympathies,” met a cordial welcome from the dying statesman, who 
presenting him a discourse on wills, drawn up for him by a litera- 
ae (Reybaz), under his own instructions, we may suppose 
said— 

“These are the last thoughts the world will receive from me! I 
make you the depository of this paper—you will read it when I shall 
be no more—it is my last legacy to the Assembly—it will be curious to 
hear a man who is no more declaring against wills, after just making 
his own.” 

Towards evening the report of a cannon awoke him from a doze. 

** What!” cried he, starting up in his bed, “* have they already com- 
menced the funeral of Achilles ?” 

His valet supported his head, weary with watching and pain. 

** Alas!” said the master, ‘*’tis the strongest in France.” 

The rector of the parish offered his ministrations. 

“Your superior, the Bishop of Autun, has been before you,” was 
the reply ; ‘* he reserves to himself the honour of my conversion.” 

His stomach refused food. 

** When the first functionary becomes worthless, the business must 
soon end. You are a great —, continued he, to Cabanis, “ but 
there is a greater than you—the author of the wind, that overthrows 
—of the water, that penetrates and fecundates all—of the fire, that 
vivifies and decomposes all !”” 

Lamarck broke into tears. 





the then vaunted resource of transfusion, and offered, as a means, the 
blood “* to the last drop, ” of the table writer. It became a law 
and bienseance for all public bodies existing under the Revolution, for- 
mally to address their condolence or their inquiries. The king sent 
twice a day, officially, and more frequently in secret—the Republicans 
g God that he escaped the popularity of a personal visit ; and 
the Jacobins, naeee the popular feeling they alone failed to share, in 
their on Wednesday, notwithstanding the opposition of Alex- 
ander Lameth and Petion, voted alarge deputation. Preceded by an 
multitude, the deputies, with Barnave at their head, advanced 
from their celebrated hall to the house of their traitor chief. The vo- 
cabularly of patriotic grief was exhausted in their messages, and, as if 
there were reciprocal services in their relative situations, Barnave, un- 
ex affectionate and obliging, was met with a greeting and emo- 
tion equally warm from his illustrious rival. In the recalcitrant Ja- 
cobins, however, who courageously declined to do honour to a hand they 
had seen to a royalist vere cred against the assembly, the wounded 
vanity or alarmed susceptibilities of Mirabeau could discern no merit. 
*‘ I knew them for scoundrels, ” said he, with bitterness ; ‘ but fools I 
did not think them!’ He found his consolation in the affection of the 
people—“ ’ Twas glorious, ” he said, “* to consecrate my life to their 
weal—it is sweet to end it in their service !” 

Towards the evening of Wednesday, all his pains lessened, except the 
difficulty of breathing ; but at midnight he was visited by a return of 
the old symptoms. A delicate consideration, which formed one of his 
~~ traits, prevented him through the night’s sufferings from disturbing 

abanis, w 
hours later, found his patient half suffocated, writhing in spasmodic 
agony, and shewing all the phenomena which, while presaging a day of 

torture and peril, stamped in the visage the obvious and immoveable 

im ofdeath’s possessionship. A vigorous recourse to local depletion, 

with the use ofmusk in frequent doses for the spasms, caused, or at all 

events ree some mitigation of his symptoms, without, hovever, les- 

sening - danger ; and we are now brought to a new scene in the im- 
posing tragedy. 

Mirabeau, who had consented to the rigid exclusion of his friends, to 
give himself up more entirely to the resources of medicine, now had them 
recalled, and, save for the occasional distraction of an illusive hope, ad- 
dressed himself wholly to the great business of dying, as he thought 
became his fame and position. The proximity of death recalled him to 
pan yo self, and with that view clearly before it, his character 

» as it were, to draw about it all that it possessed of elevated and 

ng. To his older firmness he added an exuberance of tenderness 

—to his former patience, a philosophical ease of resignation 
tent. Allhis thoughts seemed to be touched with the solemnity, 
3 goodness, of life's holiest epoch ; and, as if even nature's great 
recovery gave way to the absorbing effort of ambition’s cul- 
evement, the whole energies of his being were concentrated 

ork of resigning it with the composure, the courage, and the 
gnity of intellectual greatness. “ It was a sublime tacle, ” says 
@ spectator,“ to witness the brilliant exercitations of his commanding 
intellect, and the general equanimity of his deportment, the moment 
after his severest he but assisted at his own dissolution ! ” 
It must be owned, however, that beneath the surface of his death-bed 
greatness there was concealed an awful tribute to the weakness of all 
philosophy merely mortal. Cabanis, the friend and physician ; confesses 
at he was pledged to expedite Mirabeau’s death by opium, the moment 
pain should me extreme, and recovery lie beyond a hope. This 
secret source of strength once touched, Mirabeau descends, as by magic, 
from his unchristian altitude. When the physician, alarmed at a re- 








sponsibility which popular suspicion made fearful, timidly proposed the 
admission . Drs. oa and Petit, the choler of the dying men beahend 
vernable. 


Reminding his friend of the pledge, he exclaimed, « 

or do what you like outside my room—I do not hinder that—hut they 
shall not enter here, if you would avoid receiving from me the last af- 
front. I wish tosee pobety and if J am to recover, you shall have 


the glory, as you have had the inconveniences!” Vain was the afflic- 
tion of Caban's there was no escape—the patient was inflexible. Two 
hours later Dr. Petit presented himself at the door, but was compelled 


was asleep in another room, and who, descending some’ 


‘It is a touching spectacle,” remarked Mirabeau, ‘‘to see a calm 


ee unimpassion man struggling with a sorrow he can no longer con- 
ceal P 


Cabanis related to him that he had been besieged on all sides by a 
thousand importunities, to try new empirical remedies. 

«* Where am I, then,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that old women and quacks pre- 
tend to seize hold of me? I make you responsible for all that may hap- 
pen, and place the responsibility on your conscience.” 

His valet Teisch, an old smuggler, of singular character and history, 
approached. 

‘ as Well, my poor Teisch,” asked the master, “ how is it with you to- 
ay ?” 

**T would, sir, you were in my place.” 

**T wouldn’t that you were in mine.” 

Through the interval, his sufferings had continued to increase, his 
breathing had become more difficult, and his restlessness proportional- 
ly great. To overpower pain, and lose the consciousness of the worse 
anguish of reacting despondency, he sought with avidity the conversa- 
tion of his friends. Inspired by the excitement of their homage, his 
wonderful intellect, defying death to the last, untouched in “‘ the wreck 
of baser matter,” vindicated in these august dialogues all that start- 
ling brilliancy and irresistible empire which marked and immortalised 
the loftier epochs of his public oratory. There was about it the col- 
lected splendour and magnificence of an autumnal sunset.* 

After a fit of severe vomiting, he went to sleep. Awakening towards 
morning, he asked a female attendant, who alone remained in the room, 
if he had not dreamed aloud that some murder was going on in the 
house. Assured to the contrary, he asked for the key of his writing- 
desk, and the valet being ealled, was sent for it to the secretary. Mean- 
while the morning breaking, he ordered his bed to be moved to the 
window, to catch the first glimpses of the sun, exclaiming, as he gazed 
on it, ‘If that be not God, it is his cousin-german.” Then addressing 
Cabanis in the assured and calm tone of his days of health, he con- 
tinued, “I shall die to-day! At that point, there remains but one 
thing—to be sprinkled with perfumes, covered with flowers, and lapped 
in music, so that I may enter happy the sleep that ends not! Quick! 
let them be called, that I may be washed, and my whole toilet seen to!” 

He had often brooded on death, and (his thought never far from the 
act) sought to realise to the last his ideal ofa great one. Assured, 
however, that this scheme would renew his paroxysms, he relinquished 
it, and taking the hand of his physician, wounded, perhaps, that he 
had been left nearly alone during a part of the night, said— 

** My good friend, I shall die in a few hours—give me your word that 
Bee quit me no more—I wish to end the scene under a pleasant 

eeling !” 

Cabanis could not restrain his tears. His patient beckoned him near, 
pressed his hand, and said— 

“ Pray, no weakness—worthy neither of you nor of me. It is a mo- 
ment we must know how to support—you no less than I. Pledge me 
your word, then,that you will not let me suffer useless tortures. [ wish 
te enjoy without alloy the presence of those dear to me” 

De La Marck coming in, he resumed. 

“T have some matters to communicate to both—I have much pain in 
speaking—do you think I shall be better able at another moment ?” 

Sinking before their eyes, he was recommended repose, with a sug- 
gestion to speak at once. 

“T understand,” he rejoined; “in that case, be seated—you here, 
and you there” (pointing the side of his bed). 

He then explained with lucidity his private arrangements, expressed 
his wishes with regard to the persons be left behind him, and entering 
on the state of public affairs, in which De La Marck had been all along 
his confidintial adviser, he expressed, in general terms, the truths epit- | 
omised in a sentence which has since been celebrated— 

‘I carry to the tomb with me the hopes of the monarchy, which is 
soon to be the prey of the factious.” 

Interested in the designs of England, the country, after his own, ever 
first in his thoughts— 


“That Pitt,” said he, « is the minister of preparations; he 
by what he menaces more even than by what hedoes. If {had lived, 
I fancy I should have given him some trouble.” 

«He concluded a conversation which lasted three quarters of an hour, 
by calling to him M. Frochot, Taking his two hands, he placed them 
in those of Cabanis and De La Marck— 

‘**] bequeath,” said he, “to your kindness my friend Frochot; you 
haye seen his attachment to me—he merits yours.” 

He now lost speech, and his eyes, the play of his lips, and occasional 
kisses, expressed the overflowing affection with which he accepted the 
attentions of his friends. His hands, cold and clammy, remained in 
theirs hour after hour. He was calmly dying, but towards eight the 
violence of his sufferings recurred. He made a special sign to Cabanis 
personally for drink; but refusing all that was offered, he made @ mo- 
tion for pen and ink, Supplied, hg wrote the one word—* Dormir.” 
He wanted the eternal sleep of opium; but Cabanis, affecting not to 
understand his meaning, he again took up the pen, and wrote the du- 
bious, but terrible question, ‘ Do you fear, then, that death, or that 
which approximates it, may produce a dangerous sentence?” Still not 
understood, or, at all events, not obeyed, he wrote the memorable words 
preserved for us, as the dying man penned them, ‘* While it was thought 
that opium might fix the malady, it was well not to administer it; but 
now that there is no resource but in the great unknown, (the phenome- 
ne in connu), why not try it? Can wan tive your friend on the rack, 
perhaps, through days?’ The overwhelmed Cabanis made —_ an- 
swers. Promising laudanum, he wrote for a trivial composing draught. 
While awaiting it, uncertain whether it fulfilled or not the awful com- 
pact, pain and impatience gave back the dying man his speech, and he 
exclaimed— 

«« My sufferingggare intolerable—I have within me a hundred years 
of life, but not a moment’s by You are deceiving me,” he con- 
tinued, as the messenger for the draught failed to return. 

He was assured that the most urgent instructions had been sent to 
the doctors. 

« Ah! the doctors !—the doctors ?” he exclaimed in agony ! and turn- 
ing to Cabanis, “‘ Were you not my doctor and my friend ? and did not 
promise to spare me the pains of such a death ? Must I carry with me 
the regret of having confided in you ?” 

Dr. Petit entered, and Mirabeau became additionally anxious about 
the opium. . 

‘*‘ Swear to me,” said he eagerly to Cabanis, “that you will not tell Petit 
what you are preparing for me!” These were last words of the great 
orator. 

The draught painfully expected came at last. He snatched the ves- 
sel, and drinking it off, turned on his right side, with convulsive move- 
ment, raised his eyes towards heaven, and died ! : 

It was Saturday, January 2, 1791, about half-past eight, 2.m., in the 
forty-second year of his age. . 

While the dying man was thus vainly wrestling to be even with the 
high business he had on hand, there was enacting in the other parts of 
his house a curious and agitating scene, almost realising those figments 
of assassination that had occupied his morning dream. The valet,sent, 
as we have seen, for the collection of Mirabeau’s secre t papers, was re- 
fused admittance to the room of the secretary,who , locking himself in, 
asseverated that the key of the secretaire was n ot there, and that the 
valet should not be admitted. On a threat of bursting open the door, 
Comps was heard to fall heavily on the flo or, and on forcing a way into 
the room, he was seen covered with blood flowing from some small 
wounds in the breast and throat—by his side lying the cause—a pen- 
knife, smeared with blood. To the questions of thefaffrighted househo.d, 
Comps answ: red nothing, save that, ‘ for one crime more, it was hardly 
worth while !” Persisting still not to give up the key, he at first pre- 
tended that it was locked in his own secretaire, the key of which he 
had broken, but when told that a locksmith should be sent for, he re- 
collected, that although he had the key he could not give it up till De 
La Marck’s arrival, before which, however, it was found hidden under 
the ashes in his grate. 

There was here a pay Sot | nobody could fathom. Comps had been 
for years in the service Mirabeau ; and no small part of his recommenda- 
ion was the supposed attachment which, already evidenced by two 
duels, made him ever ready to risk lris life in the defence of his master. 
Had he sold some valuable documents of Mirabeau ? This waa the opin- 
ion of De La Marck and the court. Had he compromised himself in 
some attempt against his master’s health ? This was the suspicion of the 
public. Inquiry was demanded, and the rumour spreading to the sur- 
rounding crowd, the cfficers of justice entered on an inquiry shortly 
after the break of day. The evidence of Comps only added by its con- 
tradictions and falsehoods to the imbroglio. At first, he had thought 
himsélf poisoned, and awakening'in the mording, found wounds about 
which he knew nothing. He appealed for his character to the confid- 
ence of Mirabeau, ‘« who allowed him to possess valuable secrets, which 
prtple feared he would one day indulge.” At a second interrogatory, 

e pretended that his head had been turned from a number of domestic 
circumstances, which, inducing him to fancy that he and his master 
were poisoned, made him adopt the idea of suicide. Fourteen days later, 
he recalled all he had previously affirmed, especially his insinuations 
against the friends of his master, and took the nobler ground, that he 
stabbed himself in affliction for the death of so exalted a master. 

Three facts remain, which offer the only additional clue out of the 
labyrinth. First, Comps, atthe time of the decease, had in his posses- 
sion thirty-eight thousand francs, money confided to him by the court 
for his master. Secondly, Petion and Camille Demoulins, the Jacobin 
leaders, had seen in the Leandwalthig of Mirabeau his elaborate plan for 
annihilating the National Assembly. Thirdly, it seems not very un- 
likely that though there were natural causes to produce death, that 
Mirabeau had yet not escaped poison. Are we, then, to infer, that 
Comps, with the possession of his master’s money and political secrets, 
communicated with the all-active Jacobins ?—that his cupidity was ex- 
cited by the possession of treasures, or his perfidy compromised by the 
retention of documents ?—if not, where is the explanation of his vague 
charges of poison, his pretences at madness, and his preference of all 
expedients, even to suicide, to the exposure of the secretaire? We know 
of none, save in the hypothesis that the secretary, bewildered, was 
obeying the private orders of De La Marck, who anxiously secured 
Mirabeau’s papers for the court the very instant he had died. And 
that same instant the news passed from the dead man’s room to the 
multitude, and thence through Paris. Forthwith the shops were shut, 
the theatres closed, commerce stood still, the business of life stagnated in 
every channel, and a cloud of mingled incertitude and consternation 
settled in every face, as if the spirit of the coming carnage, born out of 
the very dissolution of genius, had already thrown its mighty shadow 
athwart the soul of: society. 

The Jacobin Club, early mirroring the movement its leaders could 
not control, at once decreed to attend the funeral, to mourn eight days, 
to honour the anniversary, and to have his bust. The representives of 
the nation, in their early sitting, heard the event with the incredulity 
of its greatness, and cries often repeated, ‘‘ Ah, he is dead !’ Barrere, 
ascending the tribune, in a brief speech, in which oratory was lost in 
emotion, moved the solemn register of their regret, and proposed their 
attendence by deputation at the funeral. The deputies, anticipating 
the sentiment, received it with the universal cry “ We will all go!” 
The next day they received the sectional authorities of Paris, proposing 
the entombment of Mirabeau under the altar of the Country, in the 
Champs de Mars ; and after them a numerous deputation of the admin- 
istrators of the Department, who, through their president, the well- 
known Pastoret, urged the more welcome proposition, that the new 
church of St. Genevieve should, in honour of Mirabeau, be converted 
into a Pantheon. The suggestion was classical ; as much in harmony 
with the opinions of the time, as with the emotions of the hour ; it was 
hailed by acclamation, and even the envious Robespierre was for it, “if 
codatifutional, with all his power, or rather with all his sensi- 
bility !” in 

While national gratitude was thus energetic, popular suspicion was 


gratified by a public autopsy, which, scarcely satisfactory then, has 


become less so since. The doctors found traces of inflammation in the 


stomach, whose lining membrane shewed distinct excoriation in the 
duodenum, a great part of the liver, the right kidney, the diaphragm, 
and, finally, in the pericardium, which also contained s considerable 
quantity of a thick, yellowish, opaque matter. In the cavity of the chest 
was found some watery fluid, and nearly the whole external surface of 
the heart was covered with coagulated lymph. 
inferred, under the attestation of ninety signatures(and science recog- 
nises its justice), that there was sufficient cause for death in the phen- 
omena observed in the heart, pericardium, and diaphragm. 
D’Azyr, the Queen’s physician, who was present at the examination, ex- 
pressed to the court his opinion, that the symptoms were compatible 
with the agency either of poison or violent remedies, a judgment which 
the ineffective character of the treatment makes suggestive of suspicion. 


It was thence officially 


Vicy 








The temper of the people, however, made the proof of poison, if un- 
specific to the criminal, dangerous to many. There wag unfortunately 








* Dumont’s Souvenirs, in Cabaais’ Journal. 
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mical analysis, and hence some countenance is lent to the state- 
= an euthority on other occasions certainly doubtful, * that se- 
veral persons, some of them physicians, who were presont at the worm gb) 
saw and suppressed through policy palpable proofs of the action o 
Phe i i the pro- 
faneral which followed next day, swelling almost to pro 
diies of the national regret, gave to the dead the honours of Rome’s 
most gorgeous triumphs to the living. Towards the shades of ss 
through streets lined for three miles with double tiers of National Guar : 
backed and surrounded wherever the eye could reach by a decorous an 
sympathising population, the spectator witnessed the passage of spe 
ndous procession—the living body and moving mass of the nation. 
i ow order ; successive brigades of sap- 


halled in sl 4 
dive, * a hte A geet om men, flanked by the mutilated veterans of 


arching by, at last brought in sight Lafayette, 
is eee ta aa of the National Guards, surrounded and fol- 
lowed by a brilliant staff. After these came the fine corps of Swiss 
soldiers and Prevotal Guards ; and then, in solemn order, the imposing 
rocession of the clergy, Gistinguished by their time-honoured canon- 
icals, and heralding the corpse, crowned by the flags of the nation and 
borne by the brothers-in-arms of the illustrious deceased. Pollowing 
the coffin and its magnificent catafalque, marchel the thousand re- 
resentatives of the nation, escoried by contrasting battalions of 
military students and armed veterans, followed in compact and are 
masses by the numerous body of Parisian electors, the deputies of t 12 
forty-eigat sections, the municipal officers of the metropolis and neigh- 
bouring towns, the ministers of the king, the members of the clubs and 
atriotic associations, closed by the interminable masses of infantry 
and cavalry: in one word, two hundred thousand persons in move- 
ment, in the congenial gloom of advancing night, and amid a silence 
proken at intervals by the sad knell of the ancient belfries, the dismal 
thunder of the minute guns, and lugubrious dirges of military bands, 
to which the inventions of French musical genuis had lent for the hour 
a potent melancholy in painful keeping with the national sense of be- 
reavement. Such was the imposing spectacle, beyond all Greek or 
Roman precedent, which, after three hours duration, witnessed the 
transferral ofall that remained of Mirabeau to the solemn offices of a 
Church which, consummating its degrading fall, now lent its crowning 
sanction to the apotheosis of its great antagonist The prostitution of 
the mass ended, and the decent impieties of the funeral oration, more 
than thirty thousand muskets echoed and re-echoed through the vaul!- 
ed pile over the celebrated ashes, which, as the mighty multitude in 
solemn silence laid by those of Descartes, the clock struck midnight! 
It was indeed the midnight of France! While the nation, anxious and 
uncertain of the future, falling with the fall of its mighty tribune, its 
frail security crumbling to dust in the impending hour of peril and 
crisis, consoled its despair in every conceivable form of popular idola- 
try—public votes, street harangues, newspaper elegies, hawkers’ bal- 
lads, and universal homage—the higher and more violent Jacobins, 
who had ascertained his projects and feared his energies, made small 
concealment oftheir gladness. ‘‘ Achilles dead,” cried the earnest 
Robespierre ; “‘ then Troy shall not be taken!” ‘* Why did he not join 
to Cicero's eloquence Cicero’s incorruptibility ?” triumphantly askel 
** the orator of the people,” Freron. “People!” screamed out the fa- 
natical Marat, ‘‘ render thanks to the gods! your greatest enemy is no 
more! He has died the victim of his numerous treasons. Stained by 
a thousand crimes, let his character be covered by a dark veil!” 

Vile faction! well may they exult! The hand that held them in 
check is for ever removed, and their vulture instincts already scent the 
cherished crimes with which they are soon to ruin their country !— 
That moment of guilty triumph come, avenging everything they avenge 
on the mouldering corpse of their illustrious denouncer even the re- 
miniscences of their fear. One of the last acts of their ferocious des- 
potism was to remove it to some secret spot in an obscure cemetery, 
that the tomb awarded by the nation might be occupied by the blood- 
thirsty but now quenched Marat 

Such, then, was the death, and such its accessories, of the last of the 
Mirabeaus—a man who, by his qualities no less than by the singulrity 
of his fortune, is destined to take his place in history by the side of the 
Demosthenes, the Gracchi, and the other kindred spirits of an antiqui- 
ty whose gigantic characteristics he so frequently reproduced. Pos- 
terity, which will probably recognise .in him one of the greatest ge- 
niuses of an age fertile in great men, will only enhance its admiration 
before the doubts thrown out of the enormous chasms in his greatness. 
As the hasy masses in the lunar face, those unfathomable phenomena 
suggest but grotesque images to the ignorant, but while increasing ad- 
miration in others with their very means of knowledge; so probably 
will"this gigantic character, slighted and unconsidered by meaner in- 
tellects, elicit each day more from the comprehensions that ear grasp 
it, a deeper scrutiny and augmenting wonder. 





A FRENCH CRITIC'S OPINIONS ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AND AUTHORS. 

The following article is extracted from that excellent paper the Liter- 
ary World. We could have wished a little more clearness in defining 
where the writer speaks for himself, and where he quotes the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. 


A late number of the Parisian Revue des Deux Mondes has an elabo- 
rate article on the rather afflictive text of American Literature, a sub- 
ject, the discussion of which has occupied periodicals the last half cen- 
tury, till the critics have fairly outweighed the authors upon whom 
they have commented. The result has been, undoubtedly, to demon- 
strate the inutility of criticism as a productive power. Humiliating as 
must be the admission to reviewers, it is nevertheless to be confessed, 
that great writers do not come into the world by being called for in 
leading articles; else America would have had ere this a plenteous 
stock ef Homers, Shakspeares, and other starry performers. The Ed- 
inburgh Review itself never made an author, though the author being 
once given, that D poe stay with others may assist in his development, 
and in a thousand ways aid his popular appreciation. Positive tastes 
may be encouraged by reviewers, who thus render one of the highest 
services to the state in the national education ; but tastes are not origi- 
nal powers, and readers are not authors. The latter come when there 
is material for them, when they are wanted, when Heaven sends them : 
— upon which it is easy to speculate, but hard to determine 
anything. 

he French reviewer before us, M. Emile Montégut, enters upon the 
consideration of the literature of two hemispheres with a very doleful 
sentence. ‘ Fruitful,” says he, ‘as is our age in sad spectacles, there 
is no one of them which excites a more melancholy sentiment than the 
dying out of intellectual life which manifests itself more and more 
through the entire world.” This is a severe blow—a damper—a crush- 
er to the age of Progress in which we have been told so often that we 
live. And how is it be accounted for? This double paralysis? the 
growing European and American imbecility? M. Montégut throws 
out, among others, a solution which might be accepted for its simplicity. 
It cuts the Gordian knot by one blow. European civilization is too old, 
and Cis-Atlantic civilization too young to produce anything. A con- 
sideration not very complimentary to either at resent, but with a grain 
of comfort on our side, for we see nothing for Jurope in it but despair, 
while America has hope. Youth may grow to manhood. 

There is more to be said, however We are promised some light on 
this subject from the works of M. Henri Longfellow, a list of whose 
books is placed at the head of the article. But before coming to this 
ae & little logical rubbish has to be cleared away. You will say, 

ate er (we give the substance of M. Montégut), that the age of 
have — is passed—that the masses rule. True, but the masses 
Ps ps bese before, and genius has flourished. A Robert Burns would 
Revolutions 2,” sing =— without troubling himself with the masses. 
ieee tee wer row towns and knock down houses, but nature 

: , ou must look elsewhere. Well, authors are not 


et neki ee to rule and enjoy a great deal of glory, but they 
That again ie pr Sera They produce nothing for they are starved. 


dstory, Camoens and Tasso, R i 

P ’ » Rousseau and Milton, 

gems. wate: But the age is prosaic; modern life is vulgar. 
ofall! The world is alive in every fibre, an entire- 


he en, infinite in plot and situation. No poetry! 
dozen of Penelope. Ail’ at Hungary, and at Lady Franklin, worth a 


surface. “ges are mingled in this, and thrown to the 
What then ts the secret o ey 
* pin- 


Modern times, then, are not prosaic 
f this intell sterili 
5 ange ; ectual sterility ? 
catia ie nfucnce oe Renta Teng, there ate ul vo 
a : onary spirit, and the absence of a 
common faith.” The first of these looks like returning upon the theory 








* The “ fils adoptif’ —M. L Monti ; 
beau, written by Himself, his Father, and his Ades yan * Momelee of Mire: 


of the masses, which has just been exploded, but upon this point we 
are told that the idea must be separated from the fact. Barricades and 
gun-shots have nothing to do with it, but the revolutionary spirit has 
—the satanic spirit of revolt, or destruction. The arts grow by love 
and reverence, revolution delights in ruin. Besides, the revolutionary 
right of insurrection is a modern idea, and there is something in that, 
on the principle of new effects from new causes. Tht moral atmosphere 
is desicated by the revolutionary spirit. All our (i. e. French) litera- 
ture is full of vertigo, disorganization, and anarchy ; the best poets are 
those who are most mad and most drunk. There is no unity, no concen- 
tration, for there is no religion. Everything is wanting in depth and 
profundity. Instinet fails us entirely, nothing springs spontaneously, 
everything is seized upon by artifice. Liteature hasabsolutely nothing 
human in it; it looks as if it were composed for the far-off oddities of 
another planet. The heart of the writer does not respond to the heart 
of the reader. 

Undoubtedly in this, M. Montégut, you have hit upon a sound philo- 
sophy, and worthily have you vindicated certain essential elements of 
life. The revolutionary spirit is a spirit of negatives ; it destroys but 
does not build. Forget not this, however, in the grand course of human 
affairs. The plough is as necessary to the soil as the seed; in due 
time there will be both seed and sunshine. The storms of winter in- 
vigorate the soil for the crop of autumn ; but man must wait. Eu- 
rope is not dead yet ! 

Now for America. What is the difficulty here? for in the admission 
of the difficulty we are at present merely reproducing, in briefest pos- 
sible phrase, the reviewer's long article. There are two young nations 
in the world, they are both but prolongations of old Europe—Russia 
and America, They are made up of the old stuck. ‘ Peter the Great,” 
said Rousseau, ‘* was a monkey of genius ; instead of looking for a civ- 
ilization peculiar to the Russian people, and inventing a system in con- 
sonance with the national character, he undertook to compose a society 
of elements taken from the whole of Europe,—English, French, and 
Dutch.” In America, this is still more visible. You will find there 
France, England, Poland, Spain, Ireland (why does the reviewer omit 
Germany ?), representatives of all the nations of the world, sects of 
every shade, Puritans, Quakers, Unitarians, Trinitarians, Roman 
Catholics, Church of England men, Mormonites, Swedenborgians, 
preachers without number, meetings and societies for everyt hing—for 
universal peace, temperance, giving away Bibles, free trade, abolition, 
and relief of the poor. There are democrats, feudal planters, slaves 
and savages, half barbarians called squatters, associations on the plan 
of St. Simon, Fourier, an1l Robert Owen. The United States is an im- 
mense meeting of all the people on earth. 

This prolongation of Europe is felt more forcibly, when we study the 
literature of America. There are few who reproduce with talent the 
scenes, manners, habits, tendencies, traditions, and history of the 
United States. Each one paints the manners of the people whom he 
prefers, imitates the literature which he admires. The literature of 
the United States is not more fecund than that of Europe, and being 
for the most part an imitation of foreign literatures, it of course follows 
that it has still less life and originality. 

The two earliest writers of the United State: were politicians, 
Franklin and Jefferson. We would beg some keen wit to inform us 
where in Franklin Europe ends and America begins? for we confess 
we have never been able to discover. The intellectual culture of 
Franklin is European throughout. It belongs to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He is a practical disciple of Locke; his democracy is drawn 
from Locke, his famous plan of conduct is inspired by Locke, his na- 
tural religion is Locke’s, his Poor Richard Almanac is Locke’s philoso- 
phy put in practice. The charming pages of Jefferson on France and 
Europe, in his memoirs, indicate his studies. 

To pass to authors who are simply authors. The greatest names 
we meet are those of Fenimore Cooper and Washington Irving. Europe 
is always in their minds. Look at Vooper. Ie struggles to paint for 
us the aborigines, savages, planters, pioneers, and he does this with 
facility and success ; but you are not to suppose that he seeks new co- 
lours, stakes any originality, or ploughs up his Américan nature for 
its essential elements. Not atall. He has before his eyes a model— 
Walter Scott, and he imitates him constantly. He describes his Amer- 
ican landscapes by the aid of the preceding descriptions of Walter Scott ; 
his characters enter on the stage with the air of the heroes of Walter 
Scott ; his conversations is conducted absolutely as Sir Walter Scott 
conducts his: yet we are willing to confess that nctwithstanding this 
constant pre-occupation by Sir Walter Scott, the imitation is latent, 
and concealed rather than evident. It is probable that Fenimore 
Cooper never would have dreamed of painting savages, pioneers, and 
the nomadic life of the Americans, had not his powers and ambition 
been awakened by the wild world of Walter Scott and the success which 
his gypsies, mendicants, chiefs, outlaws, and bandits obtained. But 
What a distance from the barbarous world of Walter Scott to the bar- 
barous world of Cooper. The warrior barbarians, the Robin Hoods 
and Rob Roys, in conflict with civilization and the laws, are the heroes 
of Scott ; but the barbarian working out civilization, contending with 
nature among the wrecks of savage life, grubbing and planting, ad- 
vancing with an unheard of rapidity and unsurpassable persistence to 
the conquest of the world; this is the type which really belongs to 
Cooper. He was the first to show to Europe the strong and youthful 
races who were to renew civilization by force of activity and labour. 
In spite of his defects we hold Fenimore Cooper to be the most eminent 
novelist the United States have as yet produced. 

Cooper, if he imitates, imitates simply the manner of the celebrated 
Scottish navelist for he knows the histories of solitudes and forests, and 
describes American manners. As for Washington Irving, he paints 
every country except his own. He writes descriptions of England, des- 
criptions of Spain; tells old Moorish or Granadian stories, or imitates 
the style of the papers in the Spectator. In a word, his productions 
are very bookish and puerile thfoughout. Washington Irving has 
always reminded us of the false romanesque literature of the eighteenth 
century. Gonzalvo of Cordova, and the countless Arabian, Turkish, 
Tartar, and Indian romances which teemed at thatepoch. Spanish and 
Moorish traditions, under his agreeable and facile pen, take complete- 
ly the tournure of the pictures of the reign of Louis XV., which repre- 
sents the charming French ladies in very suspicious oriental costumes. 

A few years since we read the tales of Edgar A. Poe, highly bookish 
productions, too bookish for our taste. They had absolutely nothing 
national. They are occupied with things and beings the most fantasti- 
cal, with analogies, matter running into pure spirit, with magnetism, 
Swedenborgianism, occult influences on human life; but one could 
swear that he had taken his laws of analogy from Fourier, his philoso- 
phy from Mesmer and Swedenborg, and that he owes to Balzac the me- 
thod of his inductions and hypotheses. 

The North American Review is without doubt the most celsbrated 
Review in the United States. We findin it the small change of the 
current talent of Europe, a tracing sufficiently well done of the Eng- 
iish reviews ; but little originality. As for the immense journals with- 
out scope or plan, a dry catalogue of facts and anecdote, they are un- 
readable. 

The philosophic writings of a certain Brown (qy. who is Brown ?) have 
made a sensation in America. These books, which border on material- 
ism, are only the last echo of the degenerate Scottish school, if it were 
possible that the Scottish school could degenerate. He might be called 
an American Lamoriguiére. Philosophy naturally calls up theology. 
We have read a book of brilliant religious discourses by Theodore 
Parker, printed at Boston. We found in it no trace of Protestantism. 
This work, under a religious appearance, is a far off echo of European 
philosophical doctrines. You would say that it was Le Vicaire Savoy- 
ard, anon Herder, anon Condercet, anon Benjamin Constant. 

Emerson has sought to react against this literature of imitation and 
European copying. He has endeavoured to lead his countrymen to 
the contemplation of the nature before their eyes, the description of 
their customs, modes of life, and to substitute for the Paris and Lon- 
don always present to the writers of his country, Massachusetts and 
Virginia, He has tried to turn them from this literature of tourists, 
dilettanti, and rovers. The soul is not a traveller, he tells them often ; 
why seek so far, at Naples, Rome, London, Paris, for what is before 
you? Look in upon yourselves; the life that is in you, feeble though 
it be as a spark, is worth more than the splendid dust of extingnished 
nations. Unhappily the man himself, the most original and profound 
of all, has fallen foul of the old difficulty. He has read Carlyle, he has 
read Novalis, he has read Coleridge, he has real Wordsworth, and he 
does not forget them sufficiently at times. It must be said, however, 
that his ideas, his style, his groups, his landscapes, have more in them 
of nature and American life than all that we are acquainted with and 
have enumerated. 

The man who has exhibited after Emerson and Fenimore Cooper the 
most of originality and of the initiative in literature is Haliburton, an 
inhabitant of Nova Scotia. There absolutely nothing savors of Eu- 
rope: allis American. Doubtless there is more than one Sam Slick in 
Europe and amidst the European industry; there are also in Rurope 


























but nothing of all 
by Haliburton.— 
He reunites in 


this resembles the personages and scenes 
Samuel Slick is the point of junction of two worlds, 
himself the savage and the civilized ; he is not a savage, he has not the 
simplicity, the poetry of that state, but he has its finesse, its trick ; he 
is not a civilized being, for he has not the elegance of one, but he wears 
the garb of civilization ; he has her scruples of legality and honesty ap- 
arent in his expedients, her logical prudentia| method in the midet of 
nis endless peregrinations ; in fine, nomadic as a savage, he is no where 
a stranger. 

It would be a curious bringing together of ideas to show those who 
exalt human nature and those who slander it, how the same elements, 
as they are restrained and directed, can work in a double way for good 
or evil ; how the civilization of the United States aggrandizes by the 
very elements in the midst of which Europe suffocates and 2es, 
the acquisition of gain, the desire of enjoyment, industrial activity. 
One would only have to compare the spiritual, brilliant, tricky Samuel 
Slick wit the hideous Robert Macaire, two contemporary types, one 
belonging to & young civilization, the other to an old and blasé popula- 
tion. Haliburton is the most original writer of America, with the least 
bookish pretension. Bookish pretensions have always spoilt spontaneity 
of wit and reality of observation. 

Mr. Henry Longfellow, ou the contrary, makes great pretensions, and 
is, in fact, after Washington Irving, the most bookish writer in America 
You remark here and there in his writings, pretty details, too often in- 
jured by melancholy puerilities. Thatin which he is most deficient is 
concentration, energy. To give an idea of his poetry we would choose 
the strongest piece which we have been able to find in his collections— 
The Psalm of Life, What the Heart of the Young Man said to the 
Psalmist. 

It is very evident that these verses, full of good intentions, courage- 
ous, stoical even, have been written after a lecture of Emerson’s, of the 
pailcsnete of which, weakened and enervated, they are the resumé ; 

ut this is not the habitual tone of the poetry of Mr. te ellow. It has 
a sweetness which never exhausts itself, a melancholy of great pertin- 
acity. The same tender and wavering images, the same expressions re- 
turn continually ; there are ever moon-rays, stars, the sound of church 
bells and lamenting voices. There is in all his verses a certain poetic 
quietism which cradles us and charms at one moment, but which soon 
apueene factitious. The thought loses itself in the music, and the music 
euds in losing itself in a certain monotonous murmur. On rising from 
the perusal of these books, you wake as it were from a long dream on 
the banks of a river ; you have seen waves transparent and limpid pass- 
ing before your eyee, but you feel they are worth any in comparison 


sects, covetous and avaricious priests, hypoorites 
ribed 
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with real life, in its activity, and infinite and changing ; 
Mr. Longfellow, of Swedish origin, has in particular this defect, which 
I have charged upon American literature in genera!. His poetry sug- 
ests the literature of an emigrant. He is fullof .dmiration of the 
wedish poet, Isaiah Tegner, and appears to imit« » him frequently. 
He has translated the poetry of all nations ; half of his poetry is trans- 
lation. Mr. Longfellow appears to attach himself bu. tittle to the coun- 
try about him, He lives in a Protestant land, and translates the son- 
nets, the triplets of Catholic poets, of Lope de Vega, Francisco de- 
Aldana, Dante ; he lives among merchants and democrats, and tranlates 
the chivalresque poems of Uhland and Schiller. His books are all liter- 
ary fantasies. He amuses himself with the reproduction of the manners 
of different poets. He imitates Novalis in certain pieces of his collec- 
tion entitled Voices of the Night, sometimes Goethe sometimes Uhland ; 
he has even endeavoured to reproduce the simplicity of the ancient 
German ballad. Mr. Longfellow has, we assert it, a cultivated, a too 
cultivated -intellect. He has a habit of quotation, and immoderate 
luxury of knowledge, a fatiguing display of reading, seldom in place. 
Thus in the novel Kavanagh we cannot understand the fitness of the 
lecture which the schoolmaster delivers to his wife, and the propriety 
of instrueting her in the singular and complex prodlems of a certain 
Indian poem, We could say the same of Hyperion. The first idea of 
the book seems to have been borrowed from the Sternbald of Tieck ; 
Mr. Longfellow appears to have sought to create an analogous romance. 
The hero accomplishes his artistical tour through the Europe of the 
nineteenth century as Sternbald of the sixteenth. Hyperion is an 
esthetic romance; people don’t act or live in the book ; they travel, 
they chat, they discuss the whole world, Goethe, Jean Paul, Carlyle, 
Paul de Kock, Hoffmann, M Edgar Quinet, George Sand, Victor Hugo, 
and many others. Mr. Longfellow has further written a drama entitled 
the Spanish Student, where he has essayed to reproduce the Shak- 
spearean form, but without success. The drama is the weakest of his 
productions. 
We much prefer the verses of Mr. Longfellow to his prose. _ Evan- 
gelihe, of which M Philaréte Chasles has given a complete analysis in 





this review,gontains pretty passages, but they do not rise sufficiently 
above the melancholy monotony of the poem. Evangeline is, nevertheless 
the best work of Mr. Longfellow. The descriptions and the landscapes 
are there more accurate ; as to the verses they roll heavily, ‘‘ like the 
sad and stormy billows of the Atlantic, ” and thanks to the line he has 
adopted, they return a sound heavy and grave asa sigh. The end of 
Evangeline, however, is charming. _ It is in this poem that Mr. Long- 
fellow has brought to elevate the delicate qualities of his mind, freshness, 

race, the sentiment of solitude and the domestic hearth. The stro 

octrine of duty is weakened under the natural sentiment of piety, anc 
melts into tears. 

_ Mr. Longfellow then imitates, and the American poets imitate with 
him ; the reproach does not fall on him alone, it covers all American 
Literature. In thinking Americans imitate, like children ;in action 
they are men. 

Such are the facts, as M. Montégut chooses to state them, of Amer- 
ican letters. How do his Eurepean “ causes of sterility” hold out here? 
There is no ‘‘ Revolutionary spirit, ” he admits ; at least, that it is not 
dominant. Is there a religious unity? Protestantism is in effect dom- 
inant, but it has little to do with the national intelligence. It is ban- 
ished to the Church and the domestic hearth ; it stops at the threshold 
of the thinker and the poet. In England Protestantism has left brilliant 
and durable literary memorials. It has inspired Milton, and created 
John Bunyan, Daniel De Foe, Samuel Johnson, and even David Hume 
and Swift ; it has been represented by Cromwell and practised by New- 
ton. In the United States there has been nothing like this, nor is it at 
all probable that this influence will be reproduced. It must be a keen 
glance to recognise the traces of Protestantism in America. It has left 
in Channing and Emerson its moral impress: but Protestant doctrines 
with them take a laic philosophic form, often with little enough of or- 
thodoxy. The sentiment of liberty and of the dignity of human nature 
partakes with them more of stoicism than of Christianity. Protestant- 
ism, a spirit without a body, loses its influence. It has no unity, for it 
depends upon the individual will andconseience, which lead to the most 
monstrous results, in the extravagances of Millerites and Mormonites. 
As for the revolutionary spirit, though it does not exist to the same deg - 
ree in Europe, yet it exists. And there is the great industrial rivalry,» 
feverish activity, in which the pursuit of riches, comfort, luxury, en- 
chains us ; 2 struggle, too, which has its poetical side, but of whic'it 
will be time enough to chant the victory when the battle is ended. 

' So M. Montégut ends with an indefinite hopeful vision of the future. 





This is probably a fair representation of European opinion, on certain 
points, at this time, of American manners and literature. It appears im 
aleading review on the Continent, and has the force of some tho 
and painstaking onthe subject. [tssuggestions are profitable, though the 
interferences are not to be pushed so far as they occasionally appear to 
be. In the present international intercourse of the world, the civ 
of no country is perfectly original and homogeneous. Small states, with 
a strong pressure from without of barbarism or other influences, have 
been most favourable to peculiar development. There is am American 
vitality which-the writer does not fully understand, and there is & great 
deal more of it than he imagines. His hits at the religious philosophic 
essayists we leave to be digested by them. We cannot admit the absurd 
and reckless charge of the puerility of Washington Triving ; and granting 
the fact that that writer and Longfellow ey their talents upon Eu- 
ropean topics and literature, the reviewer should remember that the Old 
World has precisely that charm of n rvelty to us which he looks for in 
the New. Phe foreign culture sits well upon both those authors, and we 
would not wish them otherwise than they are ; for they bring grace and 
refinement, and the culture of the imagination, where are most wanted. 

Reviewers should trust something to Nature, and be more ready 
to account for than refuse what she produces. The Imagination will 
find its level ; when American society and history are ripe it will stay 
at home ; in the meantime it will go abroad. ay 

The comparison, by the way, of Irving to Florian is peculiarly un- 
fortunate, as the reviewer’s remarks on the Spanish tales show his ig- 
norance of both literatures. Irving never uses his foreign traditions 
as a cloak fur American manners, as M. Montégut says, if he says any- 





thing. The particular merit of Irving’s Spanish Legends is, that they 
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smbody so much of the spirit of the originals. The reference to Walter 
Soot and Cooper is a forced point to maintain a theory, and sufficiently 
refuted by the reviewer himself,in the concluding portion of his own 
remarks on that subject, Cooper's reputation, a fact familiar to all but 
French reviewers, who know him only through Fremchified transla- 
tions, depends altogether upon his purely American characters. In 
the soup-kettle of French translation it is possible that Cooper and 
Scott may taste very much alike. The respect with which the reviewer 
approaches Samuel Slick, Esq., is sufficiently amusing. We would re- 
commend to his reading an English author who has used the pencil for 
the pen. Hogarth’s instructive plate on Character and Caricature 
might be of ing service to M. Montégut. Altogether, however, the 
atter is lively and suggestive. 


—__—=>———- 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CIVIL AND MILITARY 
COLLEGES. 

The following remarks are prefixed in a late London paper to an ac. 
count of the Christmas examination of the Students at Haileybury 
College. We may add that all the Engineer and Artillery Officers of 
the E. I, Company’s vast army are educated at Addiscombe. Appoint- 
ments to Regiments of the Line are made as in the Queen’s Service, 
without previous military training, but with this difference, that com- 
missions are not and cannot legally be bought. The patronage is ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Directors. 


‘‘ With the return of Christmas festivities and Christmas vacations, 
the greater part of our readers must have learned by this time to asso- 
ciate the recurrence of the half-yearly examinations at the sister insti- 
tutions of the Hon. East India Company at Addiscombe and Hailey- 
bury. But although the reports of the proceedings on these occasions 
furnish, with more or less directness, abundant proof of the value of 
these institutions in training our English youth for civil and military 
service in India, yet it may be doubted whether the full interest of 
these periodical examinations can be fully realised except by the favour- 
ed few who have the gratification of receiving the invitation of the Hon. 
Court of Directors to “assist” upon these occasions. At Addiscombe 
160 gentlemen cadets, between the ages of 14 and 18, are educated for 
the Indian army, 47 of whom were selected for commissions. At the 
College at Huileybury, about 90 gentlemen, between the ages of 17 and 
21, are instructed in the oriental languages, in the principles of morals, 
law, logic, and jurisprudence, and are fitted for the high requirements 
of the civil service of India, The course of education pursued under 
accomplished professors at the two institutions to develope the some- 
what opposite moral and intellectual qualities that distinguish the Court 
and the Camp, is one of the first things that strikes the visitors; and 
all the minor accessories of dress, customs, and discipline confirm this 
impression. At Addiscombe the cadets wear a handsome uniform, go 
through the evolutions of the parade ground with remarkable smart- 
ness, appear to enjoy high health, and cultivate a manly and soldier- 
like bearing which denotes how thoroughly they have caught the spirit 
of their future profession. Their manner under examination, while it 
is sufficiently respectful, is, however, somewhat brusque, as of men 
whose destiny it is to command as well as to obey, and who will enforce 
obedience under the stern sanctions of military discipline. The genius 
loci at Haileybury is, on the other hand, more metaphysical, so to speak ; 
more studious, more literary, and more refined. The student there 
“ walks gownéd *” “Old Ramus’ ghost is busy at his brain,” and strange 
calligraphic characters in Sanscrit, the ‘“‘ mother of languages,” Per- 
sian, and Hindustani, not to mention Teloo and Hindoo, which “ quite 
had puzzled the stout Stagyrite,” float withal before his eyes in endless 
mazes, The training he receives is of the character that will best enable 
him to cope with the subtlety of the Hindoo intellect, to track the pro- 
gress of an intrigue in the courts of native princes,—and to make him- 
self familiar with all the phases of the Oriental vices of deceit, dissimu- 
lation, and treachery. To do this efficiently presupposes no inconsidera- 
ble acquaintance with the springs of human action, the laws of the 
human mind, and the workings of the human heart. These subjects 
form a portion of the course of study ai Haileybury, and the habits of 
nice metaphysical distinction, and the knowledge of logical processes 
which they require, stamp the physiognomy and bearing of the student 
with a reflective air and courteous manner, which are as marked in 
their way as the blunter address of the gentleman cadet. The Hailey- 
bury students, in short, possess the suaviter in modo that usually 
characterizes the Sle and the scholar, while the Addiscombe 

ezdcts are not less distinguished by the fortiter in re which sits so 
racefully upon the soldier. Set the Gordian kitot-be them, and 
the instincts of the one do not more surely lead him to cut it than of 
the other to untie and unravel it. This is not the place to examine 
which course of policy has been more uniformly successful in India, 
nor how it has happened that so many of our more successful diploma- 
tists in India have been soldiers. Both have their uses, and may point 
to their respective triumphs: It is enough to know that the pacifica- 
tion of the Indian 
his science to the construction of railways, bridges, and other 
usefal public works, while the civil servants may me the ac- 
tive agents of a Government, which, having nothing to apprehend from 
the meshes of native intrigue, will be able to direct its entire energy 
and resources to the administration of justice among the native popula- 
tion, to the just apportionment of taxation, to the development of the 
industrial prosperity of India, and generally to the comfort, education, 
and civilization of its uncounted millions. The sight of so many ae 
spirited and ardent youths, anxious to throw themselves into one of the 
vastest and noblest fields of usefulness that the history of the world 
ever presented, is one upon which no visitor can look unmoved, least of 
all those who are related to these young men by the ties of blood. The 
excellent half-yearly addresses of the Chairmen of the Hon. Court bear 
testimony to the tionate solicitude which the Court of Directors 
take in the comfort and happiness of their young protégé», and many of 
them having themselves grown old in the civil and military service of 
India, point out with parental solicitude to students and gentlemen 
cadets the snares and temptations which beset the English youth on his 
arrival in India, These warnings and counsels from men who have 
grown grey in years and in honours, and who have not unsuccessfully 
steered theix barks among those rocks upon which others have been 
shattered, impart something of deep and personal interest to the occa- 
sions when the Hon. Court attend to evince their undiminished interest 
and concern in the personnel of their Indian administration.” 


————— 


FILLING A VACANT SEAT IN THE FRENCH ACADEMY 
The following account of the recent inauguration of the Duc de 
Noailles is taken from the Paris correspondence of a late London 


paper. 

Every one has heard of the phrase, ‘every inch a king ;” and there 
may be countries, for aught I know, which are democratic republics, 
«every inch” of them :—but if such be the case with France, there was 
no ap} of it at the public sitting of the French Academy the 

. Never was a more aristocratic assembly crowded into the 
“of the Institute,—and never had the Faubourg St. Germain 
sent so tatives to a literary solemnity. Nor is this sur- 

pas As one of the members of Parisian aristocracy, M. le Duc 

ty Nowites, with few claims beyond those of his name and station, was 
on that day to take his seat on the academical benches which are sup- 
to be set up, in that ante-room of posterity, for the repose 0 
terary labours aher a day of glorious toil,—I say benches; for 
the word fauteuil as to the seats of French Academicians has 
long been ® mere figure of » conveying a very erroneous impres- 
sion of comfort —%i. 2¢ Noailles was to e one of the successors of 
Corneille, Bossuet, Raciue, Labruyére, Montesquieu, and Voltaire— 
the colleagu has been spent in literary labours ; 


other 


e of men whos? whole 
—like the noble colonels of the old ré who began by being colonels, 
and were spared the fatigues by their comrades earned their 
ulettes. As I have alluded to the old régime,I may say that even 
en the ‘ Académie Francaise” had always some of its seats filled by 
men who had other claims than literary distinction. These seats were 
gatirically styled «* fautewils 4 chapeau ;” indicating that the plumed 
hat, not the head, of the occupier was the consideration,—or mavhens 
that his hat on his seat ~~ figure as advantageously as himself. Be 
that as it may, M. de Noailles’ seat is nearly—not quite—a fautewil a 
chapeau. Two years ago, it would have been difficult to have classed 
him in any of those numerous categories of authors of which Mr. 
D’Israeli the elder has given the definition. He was neither an author 
A sr eget nor one by choice—nor one even by chance. But soon 
the Revolution of February, two volumes entitled ‘‘ Histoire de 
Madame de Maintenon” made their ap 
M. de Noailles’ claim to the immor 


rance :—and these constitute 
ity which the Academy, by a 


aeeery fiction, is sup toconfer onall its members. This biography 
was a family subject for the Duke de Noailles,—for he is Madame de 
Maintenon’s great-great-grand-nephew and heir: and it was in her 
chateau of Maintenon that, in 1830. he received Charles the Tenth on 
the first night of the dethroned monarch’s melancholy journey into 
exile. During the reign of Louis Philippe, M. de Noailles creditably 
filled his seat in the Chamber of Peers,—and his speeches in support of 
monarchical and Catholic principles are among the best of the class to 
which they belong. On his literary claims it is not my province to 
enter ; but as his life of Madame de Maintenon has not been translated, 
I may say that the principal object of the work was to exonerate Ma- 
dame de Maintenon from any share in the covert and open religious 
gernestions which disgraced the reignof Louis XIV. So far one might 

e willing to follow the writer, ont acquit Madame de Maintenon in 
favour of the ingenious and often able pleading of her grand-nephew. 
But this is not all.—M. de Noailles also wishes his readers to believe 
that the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, though of course unpalata- 
ble to the Huguenots, was pleasing to the bulk of the nation,—and on 
the whole a rather politic measure, which it might have been well for 
the cause of true religion to have carried out uncompromisingly. The 
volumes are, moreover, one continued apology of Louis XIV :—and this 
once known, you will be able to estimate the secret feelings and tendencies 
< which the nomination of the Duc de Noailles is the outward and visi- 

€ sign. 

The rules ofthe Academy, you are aware, make itincumbent on the 
newly-elected member to deliver a speech in praise of his deceased pre - 
decessor,—to which a representative of the Academy replies by another 
speech equaily laudatory of the new brother. The incense which the 
two orators thus waft into each other’s faces is sometimes overpowering 
to the auditory,—and the gravity of two Academicians under such cir- 
cumstances is often a matter of as much wonder as that of two Augurs 
can have been in former days. Asa new director is elected every three 
months, and the duty of welcoming a new colleague falls on the director 
who happened to be in office at the time when the vacancy occurred, 
strange conjunctions take place now and then. Some inveterate classic 
who has held on to every rusty nail and crumbling peg of the old literary 
edifice may be obliged to receive an uncompromising demolisher from 
the romantic schoel, whose election has been an unwilling sacrifice to 
public opinion. In such cases the cup of triumph is hypocritically ten- 
dered, filled with gall to the very brim. The victor’s wreath is stuck 
full of as many thorns as literary hands can contrive to weave into it ; 
—which is saying a good deal. The apparent oration becomes, in fact, 
a disguised flagellation :—as on the memorable occasion of Alfred de 
Vigny’s reception by M. Molé. These are painful scenes, and lowering 
to the literary character. M. de Noailles’ difficulties were of another 
kind. It was evident that he would be well received. His election ex- 
cited no literary jealousies. He succeeded to Chateaubriand,—whose 
eulogium wassure to be welcome. Nothing that he could say in the way 
of laudation could be too much :—but how could he ever say enough ? 
That was the question. For years, a panegyric on M. de Chateaubriand 
had been as much a matter of course in every speech pronounced at the 
Academy as the eulogy of Cardinal Richelieu, “ its illustrious founder.” 
Every form of admiration had been employed. Other panegyrists ge- 
nerally find something to say of their heroes which has been hitherto 
unknown to the public,—but Chateaubriand, in his voluminous memoirs, 
has himself related the most trifling circumstances of his life. Other 
eulogists find out unsuspected qualities or hidden virtues to expose to 
public admira ion,—but what can be said of Chateaubriand which he 
bas not said of himself? Yet, strange to say, these difficulties were over- 
come by M. de Noailles. Even Chateaubriand must have been satisfied 
with the proceedings of Thursday last ; and could have assisted with 
complacency at these his literary—and let us hope his last—obsequies. 
It would be a comfort to think that such an insatiate ghost had at last 
been laid. M. de Noailles, in despair of elevating praise to a sufficient 
power, had recourse to apotheosis. Chateaubriand’s autobiography 
marked the way,+-and his faithful followers piously raised a chapel at 
every station where the master had halted during life’s long journey. 
The closing scene was the only one on which M. de Chateaubriand had 
necessarily been silent,—and the only one on which his biographer could 
have anything new toimpart. It was a dignified end,—worthily sum- 
ming up a life which, with all its vanities and littleness, was a rare and 
honourable mixture of many of the qualities of a bygone century with 
the liberal aspirations of the presentage. For years, Chateaubriand 
wrapped himself in daily increasing silence, as in a premature shroud. 
Either from distrust of his failing powers, or from growing indifference 
to the fate of a generation which had ceased to admire him, he spoke 
less and less every day ;—until at last his words fell from his lips as 





ninsula will enable the Addiscombe officer to direct | P 


rarely and concisely as the oracular sayings of some aged Indian of those 
tribes which his youthful pen had loved to describe. . It is difficult now 
to understand the influence which he exercised over his generation ; but 
as I listened to the applause elicited by every quotation from his wri- 
tings, I felt more thanever convinced that that grandiloquence which 
isso often offensive to English taste, is in fact congenial toa French 
auditory,—especially when applied to any subject affecting national 
ride.—But I must conclude, or I shall carry my letter as much beyond 
the reasonable bounds of a letter as M. de Noailles’ oration was beyond 
the reasonable limits of a speech. One remark more I must, however, 
make. I had always fancied that the “*‘ Republic of Letters” was uni- 
versally acknowledged, and it was rather curious to find M. de Noailles, 
wherever the expression should have occurred, altering it into the 
*« Empire of Letters.” What does this prognosticate? What coup @’ 
état threatens the pen-and-ink community ? Any conjectures on such 
a subject might lead me on to forbidden ground,—I must refrain. How 
difficult it is to avoid politics when writing from Paris ! 


ene 


Tue DemMAND For WATER tn LonDoON—MEANS OF OBTAINING IT.— 
London thirsts for water. She is at present the victim of seven mono- 
polist water-companies, who only supply the element to 200,000 out of 
the 270,000 houses of which she is said to consist. Nor is the fluid so 
supplied either of the best or the cheapest. After it is drawn from the 
filthy Thames, it is so infiltered and “ purified” that it becomes flat and 
exhausted, which with temperance communities—who are as critical 
about their water as gourmets are respecting wines—is a serious evil. 
Even for an ordinary supply of this, a small house of L.50 a year rent 
has to pay about four guineas per annum. The New River is the only 
other source of supply ; and it is not every London parish that can 
boast of a single pump. 

In this tantalising condition, the Londoners are at last opening their 
parched throats to emit cries for ‘‘ more water!” Plans are propound- 
ed, companies are started, and controversies are fluently ongaged in, for 
the purpose of answering the desperate demand. One party is for ex- 
hausting the Thames a little more by robbing the hoary father of rivers 
of the purest of his waters at Henly ; another is for draining the Wardle 
or the Lea; and a third set of advocates are strongly in favour of Arte- 
sian wells. 

About these last much misapprehension exisits; and the opinion of 
so eminenta geologist and hydrographer as Dean Buckland is of value 
not only to those who take aside in the dispute, but to those who are 
interested in the general subject of Artesian wells. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Institute of British Architects, the doctor denied a statement 
which had been put forth, that sufficient water might be obtained in 
the metropolis by Artesian wells to afford an ample supply to ten such 
cities as London. He would venture to affirm, that though there were 
from 250 to 300 so-called Artesian wells in the metropolis, there was 
not one real Artesian well within three milesof St. Paul’s. An Arie- 


¢ | Sian well was a well that was always overflowing, either from its na- 


tural source, or from an artificial tube ; and when the overflowing ceased 
it was no longer an Artesian well. Twenty or thirty years ago there 
weremany Artesian wells in the neighbourhood of the metropolis— 
namely, in the gardens of the Horticultural Society, in the gardens of the 
Bishop of London at Fulham, and in Brentford and its vicinity ; but the 
wells which were now made by boring through the London clay were 
merely common well. He had heard it said that Artesian wells might 
be made in any part of London, because there was a supply of water 
which would rise of its own accord; but he could state with regard to 
the water obtained to supply the fountains in Trafalgar Square, that it 
did not rise within forty feet of the surface—it was pumped up by 
means of a steam -engine. 


—_— or 


GAMBLING IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Heap-quarTerRs, SIMLAH, Ocr. 19. 
At a General Court-martial assembled at Lahore, on Friday, the 28th 
day of September, 1849. Major Thomas Cooke, of the 17th Regiment 

of Native Infantry, was arraigned on the following charges :— 
‘1. For unofficerlike conduct, espeeiaily unbecoming an officer com- 
manding a regiment, in having, at Jugraon and at Mullickpore, in the 
month of February and March, 1849, played at chess and at cards with 





Captain L. G, Da Costa, of the 58 Regiment of Native Infantry, for 
large stakes and bets, in the course of which play he lost to Captain 
Da Costa the sum of 20,000 rupees, or thereabouts ; such conduct being 
in direct disobedience of repeated general orders, prohibiting gamblin 
in the army, viz, general orders by the Commander-in-Chief, date 
respectively the 25th of September, 1820, the 16th of August, 1831, 
and the 26th of June, 1845. 

«2. For conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman in having at 
Mullickpore, about the 17th of March, 1849, and at Lahore, about the 
2ist of April, and the 21st of May, 1849, and tried to evade the 
payment of the large sum he had lost to Captain Da Costa, by 
endeavouring to induce him to accept a much smaller amount on various 

retences, by offering Captain Da Costa whatever money he, Major 

ooke, might win at Simlah, in the present year; and by declaring 
that he could never pay the whole sum he had lost; and in having 
further demurred to pay on account of certain calumnious reports to the 
prejudice of Captain Da Costa’s character, which he, Major Cooke, had 
spread about, for spreading which he afterwards, about the 23rd of May, 
1849, apologized to Captain Da Costa. 

**3. For conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman in having, 
in a letter addressed to the Major of Brigade at Lahore, dated Lahore, 
the 2ist of July, 1849, given inaccurate statements of the transactions 
between himself and Captain Da Costa, in the following instances : 

‘* First.—In having, in the said letter, made a false statement in the 
following words :—‘ Merely as an amusement, we did play together at 
chess and at cards for one rupee per game, but afterwards, when un- 
der excitement, some large bets were made, ending in my having lost 
26,000 rupess. This being a larger sum thanI could immediately 
command, I requested Captain Da Costa to wait till I could draw the 
money from England, an the debt should be paid; but he replied 
that he would prefer half paid down; and it ended by my giving a bill 
for 10,000 rupees, a buggy and horse, and cash, equalling together 
13,000 rupees ,” whereas, in truth, the parties played for large stakes 
besides making large bets, and Captain ba Costa did not state he would 
prefer half paid down, neither was any prompt payment offered or 
agreed to in respect of the greater part of the amount; but he was in- 
duced to agree to the specifiied arrangement by Major Cooke declaring, 
on his honour, that he would never be able to pay more of the debt he 
had incurred than the said sum of 13,000 rupees; and further induced 
thereto by Major Cooke retracting and apologizing for the calumnious 
reports he had spread regarding him. 

** Second.—In having, in the said letter, disingenously and falsely 
stated as follows.—* He (Captain Da Costa) then considered his cha- 
racter injured by me, and applied to his commanding officer, who ap- 

lied to me, and expressed himself in writing perfectly satisfied; but 
‘aptain Da Costa was not so, and referred the case to Brigadier Godby, 
but subsequently recalled the reference of his own accord ;” thereby in- 
sinuating that Captain Da Costa had no ground for miking the com- 
plaint ; whereas he (Major Cooke) had injured the character of Captain 
Da Costa, and the commanding officer of the 58th Native Infantry did 
not express himself satisfied till Major Cooke had expressed his regret ; 
while Captain Da Costa, who still pressed his complaint upon the at- 
tention of superior authority, was at length induced to withdraw it, 
solely by Major Cooke’s subsequent retraction of all that he said to the 
prejudice of Captain Da Costa, and making an apology for it. 

‘**Finding.—The Court, from the evidence before them, are of opin- 
ion that the prisoner, Major Thomas Cooke, of the 17th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, is, on the first charge, guilty ; second charge, guilty ; 
and guilty of the preamble to the second charge; third eharge, first in- 
stance, not guilty, and acquitted him; second instance, guilty; and 
guilty of the preamble of the third charge. 

‘‘Sentence.—The Court sentences the prisoner, Major Thomas 
Cooke, of the 17th Regiment of Native Infantry, to be dismissed from 
the service. 

** Confirmed. 

“OC. J. NAPIER, General, Commander-in-Chief. 

‘* Head quarters, Simlah, Oct. 17, 1849.” 

Remarks by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief :—* I cannot ap- 
prove of the finding of acquittal on the first instance of the third charge 
which appears to me AT proved. 

«©, J. NAPIER. General, Commander-in-Chief.” 
Recommendation of the Court :—‘‘ The Court beg to recommend the 
prisoner to the merciful consideration of his Excellency the Command- 
er-in-Chief on the following grounds :— 

**1, Because the prisoner showed a disposition to pay, as evinced by 
his attempt to borrow from 18,000 to 20,009 rupees from the North- 
Western Bank Agency, on the 21st of April, 1849. 


- aS Because he did not originate the reports against Captain Da 
101 . 


«*3. On account of the excellent character Major Cooke has hitherto 
borne, shown by the handsome testimonials which have beon placed 
before the Court.” 

Remarks by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief.—* It is with 
pain that I express my inability to discover any just grounds for dis- 
turbing the sentence pronounced by the Court. 

tad, a A NAPIER, General, Com mander-in-Chief.” 

The name of Major T. Cooke will cease to be borne on the rolls of 
the 17th Regiment of Native Infantry from the date of publication of 
this order at Lahore, a report of which is to bemade to the Adjutant- 
— of the Army and to theAssistant Adjutant-General at the Presi- 

ency. 

By order of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 

PATRICK GRANT, Lieutenant-Colonel, 


— - —— 


TESTIMONIAL TO CAPTAIN COOK, OF THE BARK SARAH. 


Yesterday, at two o’clock, in the Governor’s room at the City Hall, 
the freedom of the city was presented by the Mayor, on the part of the 
Corporation, to Captain Cook, of the Sarah, for his humanity in saving 
the lives of the passengers in the Caleb Grimshaw. There was 2 large 
assemblage of citizens present, and a host of ladies, who seemed to take 
a great interest in the ceremony. Among those in the room we noticed 
ex-Governor Young. 

Captain Cook was introduced to the Mayor by ex-Alderman Webb, 
who oe ey the resolutions in the Common Council, to present Cap- 
tain Cook with a testimonial for his noble conduct in rescuing so many 
beings from destruction, at great personal risk. 

The Mayor, after a few appropriate remarks, then read the resolu- 
tions of the Council, beautifully engrossed, or rather pginted ornamen- 
tally, with the pen, on pasteboard framed and paras with elegant de- 
vices. The following is a copy of the resolutions :— 

Whereas, The ship Caleb Grimshaw, belonging tothe firm of Samuel Thomp- 
son & Nephew, of this city, was destroyed by fire near the Azores, in November 
last, while on her voyage from Liverpool to New York, with a valuable cargo and 
a large number of passengers. And, whereas, four days after the discovery of 
the fire, all on board being in imminent peril, a sail was discoyered—the bark 
Sarah, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, commanded by Capt. David Cook, who, not- 
withstanding the sea was rough, the wind blowing a gale, immediately went to 
the rescue of those on board of the Caleb Grimshaw, and after five days’ perse- 
verance and hard labor, succeeded in saving from a watery grave nearly 400 
human beings. _ And, whereas, it is understood the said bark is soon to arrive at 
this port—therefore, 

Resolved, That said David Cook is eminently entitled to the gratitude of the 
civilized world, for the humanity and generosity evinced by him on the afore- 
mentioned melancholy occasion ; and the thanks of the people of this city are 
hereby tendered to him, in consideration of his gallant and self sacrificing conduct 
~— Ag eight days he was striving to save the lives of the people of a New 
York ship. 

Benstend, That the freedom of the city be presented to the said David Cook, 
in a gold box, as a feeble tesiimony of the hi \ codeantion in which he is held by 
the members of this Common Council, individually and collectively. 

Resolved, That a copy of these preambles and resolutions be presented to 
Capt. Cook, on his arrival in this city, or sent to him at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
in case of his not arriving at this port. 

Resolved, That the sum of $100 be, and hereby is, appropriated to carry the 
above resoluticns into effect. ; 

The Mayor then presented the resolutions to Captain Cook, in a pic- 
ture, of which the following is a description :—On the upper corner, to 
the left, is delineated a guardian angel with the arms of New York city 
in one hand, and in the other a trumpet, from which is sotinded the 
following words :—‘‘The Empire City honours the brave, and is grateful 
to her benefactors. ” On the a corner of the other side, is another 
angel with a civic wreath held aloft in one hand, and in the other a 
scroll inscribed with : Palmam qui meruit ferat” These angels are 
Americanized by wearing blue sashes spangled with stars and their 
lower garments serine with red and white. In the centre of 
the picture is the shield of the city, containing the resolutions in fancy 
writing, exquisitely executed, and at the bottom the words :—Presented 
by Alderman Webb, January 4, 1850,” The shield is surrounded with 
elaborate scroll work and behind it are two national flags. The shield 
is supported by a sailor and an Indian : the sailor in a sitting position 








Adjutant-General of the Army. 
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ng aloft, with a handkerchief in his hand on which are the words, 
ve a rittle cherub sits y aloft and selects a good yay for poor 
Jack, ” and on the other side the Indian, also looking up and u ng 
Thanks to Merit,” Ateach of the lower corners was : we ved 
tablet—the one for the signature of the Mayor, the other for ny 
nature of the Clerk of the Common Council. In the over “ I. -: 
blue ground was the seal of the corporation. Under the shie Batches 
arch composed of eighteen stones and a keystone, representing t * eigh- 
teen wards of the city, and each containing the names of its Alc fee 
and Assistant Alderman: the arch is surmounted with the words, in large 
letters, “Common Council of New York. ” The population of the city is 
mentioned at the base as 450, Below the arch isa representation 
of the raging ocean, with two ships buffeting the waves, one of them the 
Caleb Grimshaw, hove to with one sail aback to steady her, ps deep, 
there being nine feet of water in her hold, a flag of distress flying and 
her shrouds covered with human beings, and a volume of smoke issuing 
from her deck. The bark Sarah a roaches her, so as toget under her 
lee quarter while a man stands at the bow with a trumpet in his hand, 
which speaks above the storm, ‘* Cheer up! we'll save you all” At 
either side of the arch are two tablets, containing the names of the eom- 
mittees on Arts and Sciences, of the Boards of Alderman and Assistant 
ig is all done with the pen, and is one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the art of penmanship we ever saw. It was executed by Mr. 
Isaac F. Bragg, of 78 Crosby street, who completed it in fourteen 
days, though attending his school. The picture had a common tempo- 
rary frame ; but a magnificent one, which is to cost $30, is in prepara- 


© tion at Del Vecchio’s, having tasteful marine devices cut out in relief. 


The Mayor then presented Captain Cook with the freedom of the city 
in a very Dretty snuff box, of the finest gold, beautifully chased, and fi- 
nished in the highest style of art. It was made by Squier & Barton, 
No. 97 Fulton street, and though it is worth $125, they charged but 
$100. It bore the following inscription :— 

‘* Presented to Captain David Cook, of the bark Sarah, of Yarmouth, N. &., 
by the Corporation of the City of New York, with the freedom of the city, for 
saving the fives of the crew and passengers of the Ship Caleb Grimshaw, de- 
stroyed by fire, at sea, Nov. 20th, 1849.” 

The Mayor then introduced Captain Cook to the meeting, as @ mna 
who did honour to his noble profession, and invited every one to shake 
him by the hand A rush followed this invitation, and those who could 
not get to him, cried out “ As we cannot get near him, let us give him 
three cheers.” This call was responded to with a hearty good will, 

Captain Cook, who appeared to feel deeply the compliments paid to 
him, said. with evident emotion, he would remember this occasion with 
pride to the latest hour of his life. 

Mr. Josrru Hoxie, brother of the Captain of the Grimshaw, then 
came forward, and thanked the Corporation through the mayor for the 
honour they had done to a brave and generous man, who had saved the 
lives of so many human beings, and among them that of a dear brother. 
He, therefore, owed Captain Cook a deep debt of gratitude The mer- 
chants were making up a purse for him. He would not state how much 
it already amounted to; but whatever that amount now was, it would 
be doubled before it was presented to him. 

Every one then pressed forward to get a sight of the picture, the snuff 
box, and of Captain Cook; the Mayor and Mr. Bragg exhibiting these 
objects of curiosity to the assembly, the police of the first and third 
wards, under Captains Wiley and Williams, preserving order with their 
staves of office, and causing all to pass out of the door one by one, that 
each might ge a fair view, and then give the same opportunity to those 
who pressed behind him. The ladies, in an adjoining room, were fa- 
voured with a sight, without being crushed or jostled by the other sex. 
te one expressed his or her admiration of the picture. —V. Y. Her- 
ald, 25th inst. 


© 





ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
By permission of the Committee of Subscribers, there will be No PERFORMANCE ON 
Monpay. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 297u, 1850. 
BENEFIT OB SIGNOR BENEVENTANO. 


DON GIOVANNI. 
FIRST TIME, 





DIANE ANNA... 0 00cccreceressesecerreccesesesccees +++ Signorina Teresa Truffi 
ae: Elvira Signorina — Patti 
tees eeeeeeereeeererescerssacees oes ---Signorina Bertucca 
Don y mao nea eeenceeeeeseeoseseceneneess —— — 
BO GABOR. o.oo ccccccccccncocceseces eoee +». Signor Beneventano 
BCT aha cevb ccspeacssetcsredécces . -.- Signor Sanquirico 
SOSe eens veeererereescoearesecerereceseessesees nor Novelli 
EP END s 0 000% codescorndecsscccccccccssevcséoes Signor Strini 


In order the better to prevent confusion, carriages will set down, heads east; and take 
wp, heads west. 


Prices of Admission—All seats, in Boxes or Parquette, secured either for the night or for 
season, $1 


. Admission at the door on the eveni f 
lee cents 1 01 ” a ne ening of performance, Parquette, $1. 
Subscribers and others are most respec’ rmed that no person will, under 
rcumstances, be admitted, without delivering his ticket. Beason tickets being transfer. 
ble renders the strict enforcement of the above rule absolutely necessary. 
Box office open every day, from 9A. M, till 4 o'clock, P. M. ‘Dane open at7 o'clock ; per- 
0 nce to commence at7 |-20’clock. 





AMERICAN MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY. 
The Subscribers, and the public in general, are respectfully informed that 
THE SECOND GRAND CONCERT 
the above Institution will take place at the! Italian Opera House, this Evening, 
January Bth, 1850, on which occasion the following eminent artists will appear. 
SIGNORINA TRUFFI, MISS JULIA NORTHALL, 
SIGNORINA PERRINI, 
SIGNOR FORTI, SIGNOR BENEVENTANO, SIGNOR ROSSI CORSI, 
MR. JOSEPH BURKE, and an Orchestra of Sixty Performers, 
During the Concert will be performed a Grand Potpourri for Firty Wino InstTRUMENTS 
, comprising the best talent in the country. 
Conductors—Messrs, THEopoRE E1sreLpt and Max MaReETzek. 


Tickets for Parquette and Boxes, $1 each. Amphitheatre, 25 cents. Reserved Seats, which can 
be secured at the Box Office of the Astor Place Opera House, $1,50 each. Subscription for 
the re’ three Concerts received at the punting Meste and Bookstores, as also at the 
Office of the Society, 479 Broadway, and at the Box Office of the Italian Opera. Terms, $7, 
for two admissions to each Concert, and $11 for four admissions to each Concert. 

Particulars in smal! bills. 








DIED.—On the 17th January, ALEXANDER OGILVEY INNES, son of Robert Innes: 
of Amherstburg, Canada, aged 46 years. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 a 108 1-4. 


CUE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1850. 











Q.Q. Toronro.—The paper you speak of did not come to hand. 





LATER From Evrore.—The Steamer WViagara with the mails of the 
12th inst. arrived at Halifax at a very early hour on Thursday, mak- 
ing the passage in the depth of winter in eleven days and ahalf. The 
associated city press published yesterday a very short summary of the 
news she brings, which has nogeneral importance. Parliament is to 
mect on Friday next, the Ist of February. The message of the Presi- 
lent of the United States had given much satisfaction, so far as regards 

he friendly relations between Great Britain and this Republic. The 
mes, generally quoted in these telegraphic communications, antici- 
pates the merging of minor difficulties, in the settlement of the Nicara- 
a question, by Sir Henry Bulwer and the Government at Washington. 
otton and Congols are both travelling upwards, the latter being quoted 


at 973. The Niagara was due at Boston at the time of our going to 
press yesterday evening. 


Mr. Emerson's Lecture on EN 
ed audience at the Mercantile 





. GLAND drew together a very crowd- 
: ibrary Association Lecture Room, on 
ee se he last. Having recently visited England for the second 

» his discourse combined the fresh impressions, derived from his 
own personal observations, with that general knowledge of his topic 
which his auditors in the mass might share with him, but which have 
in his case, undergone the scrutiny of a clear and singularly masouline 
age Notwithstanding that Mr. Emerson’s style is unadorned, so 
that it absolutely verges on plainness, and notwithstanding that his 
treatment of his subject was rather desultory than eettiiders he - 
trived for an hour to enchain the closest attention of his heap, and to 





wring from them marks of their approbation. These testimonies to the 
power of his simple eloquence, and to the justness of his conclusions, were 
wrung, we say, from the listeners, because Mr. Emerson made no ap- 
peals to their own national and patriotic feelings—the shortest and 
surest road to the applause of a public meeting. On the contrary, there 
was an honest bluntness, a directness of purpose, a defiance, so to speak, 
of the prejudices of those around him, that argued a bold, uncompro- 
mising love of truth, and a carelessness of consequences, worthy a phi- 
losophic mind. With England for his theme, the lecturer dwelt upon 
the bright side, and was generous enough to Aint only at the dark. 

We have said that the discourse did not appear to us methodically ar- 
ranged ; for which reason it would be difficult and unsatisfactory to 
furnish a sketch of it; we will but glance ata portion, here and there. 
The illustrations of England’s greatness were not drawn from the dis- 
plays of her Royal and aristocratic magnificence. These dazzle only 
weak eyes, and captivate only feeble minds. Nota word was there of 
Windsor, or Chatsworth, or Eaton Hall. Mr. Emerson’s investigations 
were rather carried on amidst the docks of Liverpool, the looms of 
Manchester, the forges of Birmingham, the halls of Science,and the acade- 
mies of Learning. It was in these that he became impressed with the 
real genius of the English nation, which he characterised as most libe- 
rally endowed with pluck, endurance, patience, common sense, gentle- 
heartedness, and love of truth and fair play. He lauded her abused 
climate, as the best in the world for work—neither too hot, nor too cold, 
nor exhausting to human strength. He declared that during the ninth 
and tenth centuries England had drawn to herself from the Northern 
nations the very flower of their races—freebooters, it is true, but in- 
fusing vigorous blood into her veins, which mingling subsequently with 
that of the chivalrous Normans, produced a breed of so high a standard, 
Without praising her political institutions, he expressed his belief that 
the existence of a recognised upper class, such as it is, worked well upon 
the manners of the masses, furnishing them with patterns of worth. 
He dwelt with peculiar emphasis upon a striking fact, evidencing at 
once the character of the men who have contributed to raise Eng- 
land to her pinnacle of greatness, and the fact that thought and action 
are there oftentimes directed to future generations, not absorbed in the 
excitements of the moment. William of Wykeham, said Mr. Emerson, 
endowed Winchester School and New College, Oxford, five hundred 
years ago ; to this day, and after the manifold changes that England 
has undergone, the Scholars and the Fellows at those seats of Educa- 
tion are supported by the great Prelate’s well-placed munificence. 
The term “for ever” was employed in the requisite deeds of convey- 
ance. Five centuries have at least justified the employment of such 
high-sounding phrase. 

In concluding, Mr. Emerson touched upon the croakers and detractors 
from England’s glory, assuring them that he saw no signs of her ap- 
proaching fall from the lofty vantage ground that she occupies. Forced 
she may be by circumstances to contract the limits of her immediate 
sway; but she has indelibly impressed upon countless regions of the 
earth the genius of her laws, her institutions, andher language. Yes, 
Mr. Emerson is right. Trim, as men and Time may, the ample skirts 
of her flowing garments, the great heart of England yet beats with un- 
diminished vitality, and the generous blood of her sons yet courses with 
vigour through her veins. If,as Mr. Emerson suggests, the Material 
bein these days too much jdolised, to the neglect of the Spiritual—if, 
as he pointedly put it, the brains in England be made to serve the hands 
and not the hands to minister to the brains—we do but follow herein the 
utilitarian feeling becoming’ prevalent throughout the civilized world. 
Cui bono stares us in the face, inscribed over every new project ; so be 
it, for if there be less devotion to abstruse philosophy, is there not a 














mand, to the Arctic regions, for the discovery of a northwest passage. On 
the receipt of -- — Rigen + imploring the aid of the American Gov- 
ernment in search for the missing ships engaged in enterprise 
interested all civilized nations, I Senleesiy rot v. thashonaeal 
that assistance, but was prevented from accomplishing the object I 
in view in consequence of the want of vessels suitable to encounter the 
perils of a proper exploration, the lateness of the season, and the want 
of an appropriation by Congress to enable me to furnish and equip an 
efficient squadron for thatobject. All that I could do, in compliance 
with a request which I was deeply anxious to gratify, was to cause the 
advertisements of reward promulged by the British Government; and 
the best information I could obtain, as to the means of finding the ves- 
sels under the command of Sir John Franklin, to be widely circulated 
among our whalers and seafaring men : whose spirit of enterprise ht 
lead them to the inhospitable regic ms where that heroic officer and his 
brave followers, who perilled their lives in the cause of rcience and for 
the benefit of the world, were suppose’ to be imprisoned among the ice- 
bergs, or wrecked upon a desert shore. } 

ongress being now in session, the propriety and expediency of an 
appropriation for fitting out an expedition to proceed in search of the 
missing ships, with their officers and crews, is respectfully submitted 
to your consideration. 

azshington, Jan. 4, 1850. 


Rivau Stream Sures.—On Wednesday last the Cunard Steam Ship 
Canada, Capt. Judkins, proceeded to sea at her usual time, that time 
being chosen by the owners of the new and splendid American Steamer 
Georgia, for what may properly be called her trial trip, erroneously 
set down in some of the city journals as a fair and duly appointed race 
with the Canada. Now, when we find so cautious and trustworthy a 
paper as the Journal! of Commerce giving currency to an incorrect im- 
pression of the facts of the case, and the result of the trial, we feel 
called upon to protest on behalf of our countrymen, and set the matter 
right before them. The Cunard Steam Ships may be beaten, some day, 
by their vigorous rivals. The Canada, in the opinion of competent 
judges, was not beaten on Wednesday last. The trial of speed, if such 
it were, is thus described in the paper above mentioned. 


Ocean Stream Navication.—Our harbour yesterday ented a 
spectacle, of which there were very many Coney inte observers, 
both on land and on board the shipping lining the wharves. The two 


7. TAYLOR. 


noble steamships, the Georgia and Canada, the most gghre- speci- 
mens of the sea-going steamers yet produced by the ship-builders of 
the respective nations represented by their flags, were brought out in com- 
tition, with a view to test their comparative speed. The Georgia had 
conducted round from the East River by Captain Glover, on the 
previous day, and moored alongside her antagonist, at Jersey City. At 
124 o'clock, the latter vessel ond out half a mile im advance of the 
Georgia, on her way to Livepool, gave the challenge by firing two guns. 
Dense masses of smoke issued from the funnels of the two steamers, 
and they were seen to be in rapid motion down the bay. The Georgia, 
however, gradually gained, and when opposite the Quarantine ground, 
lay abreast of her competitor. The Canada at length discharged two 
more guns, signifying a surrender, at the same time hauling down her 
flag. When the Georgia reached the South West Par it was esti- 
mated that she was two or two and a half miles ahead. The triumph 
was signalized by spirited cheers, and the Georgia’s company, number- 
ing some two or three hundred persons, among whom were many pro- 
minent navigators, retired below to partake of the refreshments 
vided for the occasion. Under 16 lbs., steam, her wheels made thir- 
teen revolutions ; under 12 Ibs., 18 revolutions. 

Considering the disadvantages under which the Georgia laboured, 
being depressed ten inches at the stern, also that her machinery was 
new, an ee po grog stiff, while the Canada, which is claimed to be 
the most fleet of the English steamers, was in good trim, the trial of 
their relative speed may be considered satisfactory, and as establish 
the fact that Americans can build steamers susceptible of a speed equa 
to any yet afloat, of English construction. It must also be borne in 
mind that the engines of the two steamers are nominally of the same 
power, while the tonnage of the Georgia is considerably the greatest, 


The little flourishes about “ bringing out in competition,” and firing 
challenge guns, are scarcely worth notice, every body being aware that 





sounder appreciation of the rights of humanity ? 





Coxuision at Lima.—As if to mar the pleasure with which we wrote 
the preceding remarks, we have ourselves to reverse for a moment the 
medal of which Mr. Emerson showed only the brighter side, and make 
further allusion to a painful subject. On Saturday last we mentioned 
the fact that a personal collision had taken place at Lima, between Mr. 
Sullivan, British Chargé to Chili, and Col. Potter, U.S. Consul to Val- 
paraiso. We forbore then, naturally enough, to come to a conclusion 
adverse toour countryman, and we wish from the bottom of our hearts 
that we could still do the same. We have yet faint hope that some ex- 
planation may reach us, exonerating him from the charge of having dis- 
honoured his commission as the representative of Great Britain, and 
disgraced himself publickly and privately. Anything in the way of 
refutation or palliation we shall be delighted to publish, but at present 
we can scarcely withhold our belief inthe statements going the round of 
the press. These statements have been officially laid before the Senate 
of the U.8., and are contained in a letter from Col. Potter to Mr. Clay- 


“ton, the American Secretary of State, corroborated by others, from Gen- 


eral Herrera, and Mr. Whitehead, an English Merchant of Valparaiso. 
The substonce of them is this—in few words, for it is a topic not agree- 
able to dwell on, and the particulars will be widely circulated, through 
other and more willing channels. 

During the temporary absence of Col. Potter from the hotel at Lima 
im which he had taken rooms for his family, Mr. Sullivan, in a 
manner offensive, ungentlemanly, and unmanly, turned Mrs. Potter 
and her child out of an apartment that he claimed as previously 
engaged for himself. The lady appealed to General Herrera and Mr. 
Whitehead for protection ; but their efforts were unavailing to induce 
Mr. Sullivan to permit her to await, where she was, the return of her 
absent husband. He returned, however, at last, and failed twice in at- 
tempts at access to Mr. Sullivan. On the following morning he at 
length obtained admission to Mr. Sullivan’s rooms, and called upon him 
for explanation or apology. Both were peremptorily refused, although 
Mr. Sullivan was invited to accompany Col. Potter to the apartment of 
General Herrera, a witness to the transaction of the previous day. 
Finding all efforts at obtaining satisfaction useless, Col. Potter took 
the law into his own hands and administered personal chastisement on 
his insulter. With this ex parte statement before-us, we cannot refrain 
from adding that we think the Colonel showed both spirit and discre- 
tion in the course he pursued ; and we doubt not that the same opinion 
will be general ly entertained, unless some counter-statement materially 
modify the facts of the case. It is very painful to assist in spreading 
this unpalatable news ; butour English readers will, we hope, agree 
with us, that we could not with propriety avoid further mention of the 
subject, and that, so far as we know, Mr. Sullivan’s conduct cannot be 
screened or defended. 

LADY FRANKLIN AND THE PresipEent oF THE UNITED STATEs,—Rea_ 
ders will remember, some months since, the touching appeal of this 
whole-hearted woman to the sympathies of the American Government, 
and her invocation for aid in the search for her husband, made through 
a letter to General Taylor. This letter was published in our columns 
at the time. The following message on the subject has been communi- 
cated to Congress, by the President, and will, we trust, meet with suit- 
able response. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States: 


I herewith submit to you copies of a correspondence with the Lady of 
Sir John Franklin, relative to the well-known expedition under his com- 








the Canada only kept to her time, and that these steamers always fire 
two guns as a courteous salute at parting. As for racing, @ man ri- 
ding twenty stoneswould as soon think of challenging a high-mettled 
racer under a feather weight, as Capt. Judkins think of testing the 
speed of his ship against the Georgia’s on this occasion. The Canada’s 
best draught for sailing is about 164 feet ; on Wednesday she drew 194, 
according to the Pilot’s certificate, which we have seen. On her last 
inward voyage, with 700 tons of goods on board, she drew 17—her ex- 
cessive draught of water now being caused by the weight of 700 tons 
of coal. On the day after the trial, the Georgia at her wharf drew 
something less than 15 feet on an even keel. So much for the relative 
state of the vessels ; now for the result. The Journal says that, at the 
8. W. Spit, the Georgia was two, or two and a half miles ahead. 
Capt. Judkins wrote word that the distance was about three quarters of 
a mile, which the Pilot states is rather above his own estimate. 

The race, if such it may be called, lasted one hour and twenty min- 
utes, and it is 2 well known fact that the Cunard Steamers average 24 
to 3 miles per hour greater speed at the latter part of the voyage, when 
lightened by consumption of coal, than when they start weighed down 
with it to inconvenient draught. The Canada did not fire ‘‘ two more 
guns” and haul down her colours in token of defeat. She paid the 
usual naval compliment to the Georgia on taking leave, in the same 
friendly spirit with which we pen this notice, and hail the real bond 
fide rivalry that awaits the British Steamers. The “ wish was father 
to the thought” when the Jouwrna/ announced the triumph of its favour- 
ite ; but no candid man with the least nautical experience can sub- 
stantiate the claim therein put forth. 





H.M.S. “Sapruo.”—We notice with much regret the following para- 
graph in the Vassau Guardian of the 2nd Inst. 

* Intelligence reaches us that H.M.S. Sappho is on a reef of rocks 
46 miles 8. W. of Belize; her guns thrown overboard, rudder unship- 
ped, very leaky, and false keel knocked off. There are hopes eniertain- 
ed of saving her, as she has been moved into somewhat deeper water. 
‘The purser had arrived at Belize, and chartered a schooner to go to 
her assistance.” 

Cart. Cook oF THE Saranu.—Above will be found an account of 
the presentation to this worthy seaman of the Freedom of the City of 
New York. Ii uas also been proposed in the Senate of the U. S. that 
some testimonial should be presented to him. All this recognition of 
merit is gratifying and useful. Such men as Capt. Cook need no stimu - 
lus; but on others, in similar cases, this example perhaps will not be 
lost. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 

Sir—I was not a little astonished on opening the Albion, that reached 
me this morning, to find the initials I had adopted for my volunteer cor- 
respondence, appended to a letter from this place, which I never 
wrote a line. Now, of course, I have no exclusive claim to the use of 
your columns, nor to the signature of Q. Q.—but if I have possessed, 
from past experience, your reliance on my J ent inr idle 
rumours and sending you what may upon, I am entitled to 
complain of this extraordinary interference with my self-imposed 1a- 
bour in your service. I am the more indueed to adopt thismode of ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction, because L find an allusion in favour of the To- 
ronto and Simcoe Railroad Lottery, and a promise of farther informa- 
tion on the subject in a subsequent letter Looking upon this scheme 
with great suspicion, I have not allowed the respectable names of those 
who compose a portion of the Board of Directors to influence my judg- 
ment; and finding I could not advocate this “ very ingenious method 
of carrying out a great public improvement,” I was disposed to pass 
over the matter sub silentio. I trust the Albion may not become the 
vehicle of puffing ® mere lottery scheme, of which the only redeeming 
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feature is, that it may effect a public improvement which would other- 
wise languish for want of means. : . 

Your new correspondent is certainly weeng is, oe Tr 
Judgeship in Common Pleas was offered by the Ministry to Mr. J; till 
ol Gontecen, and refused by him. The facts were, as I learned from 
his lips, that afew leading members of the Ministerial party, some 
months ago, expressed their determination to recommend Mr. Cameron, 
and he ed them to take no trouble in the matter as he could not 
accept it; but any formal tender by the Ministry and refusal by Mr. 
Cameron is, in my opinion, all fudge. 

I am, sir, 
Your Or!1GInAL CoRRESPONDENT. 

Toronto, January 17, 1850. 





Toronto, 14th January, 1850 


ublic doomed to disappointment, when 
the ial Gazette issued on Saturday, without containing the nomina- 
tion to the Common Pleas Court. The solution of the important ques- 
tion of who is to be the Judge derives its principal interest from the 
difficulty the Ministry find in suitably filling the place, as evidenced in 
so long delaying an appointment that ought to have been made simulta- 
neously with the creation of the new jurisdiction. The quidnuncs have 
now settled in their own minds, that neither Mr. H, I. Boulton, nor Mr. 
H. Sherwood, is to be invested with the ermine. Several names are 
mentioned in connection with this important office, but I shall not men- 
tion them, contenting myself with expressing my belief that the To- 
ronto Bar will not furnish the new Judge. ¥ ; L 
The Assizes for the county of York [being that in which Toronto is 
situated} commenced here on Monday last, the 7th inst., under the able 
esidency of Mr. Justice Draper, with the Hon, James Gordon and 
. Proudfoot, Esq. as Associate Judges. These Assizes deserve spe- 
cial notice, being the first under the new Judicature Act for the division 
of Counties and the abolition of Districts. The Colonist remarks :— 


“The Attorney General was in attendance, which may be regarded as a re 
markable circumstance at the opening of an Assize in Upper Canada. We trust 
that this is the commencement of a new order of things, at the new year, and that 
in future the law officers of the Crown will attend to their proper duties instead 
of e ing deputies at a heavy expense to the country, to perform them for 
them. The commissions were read by the Clerk of Assize, and it was remarked 
that while the two Chief Justices were properly designated.—one of them as the 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, and the other as the Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Punto Puisne Judges had no designation whatever assigned them, 
to show to what Court they severally belong. Tue Government has brought the 
country to such a state of confusion and disorder, that they are unable to say to 
what Courts the Puisne Judges in Upper Canada respectively belong ; and in the 
Commission they are not even ayted Jndges! Then, Judge Harrison was styled 
in the Commission, as the Judge of the Home District Court, when the District 
has been abolished by Act of Parliament: and several Magistrates of the County 
of York were put down as Justices of the Peace for the Home District, there 
being no such District. The Commission altogether, was as great a piece of 
bungling as the recent Acts of Parliament by which the changes referred to were 

e. r. Baldwin witnessed the proceedings, and must have beer greatly 
edified. 

Mr. Justice Draper’s address to the Grand Jury was characterised by 
legal ability, eloquent language, and profound philosophy While I 
fear much to encroach on your limited space, perhaps you will indulge 
me by giving place to the following quotation, in which the great 
causes of crime, and the grand remedial measure, are thus strongly en- 
forced :— 


“I can only attribute this extent of crime to the influence, either separate or 
combined, of two causes—indulgence in dissipated habits—eepecially in intoxi- 
cation—and the want of early moral end religious training and discipline, As to 
the former, I do not feel I can add any force to what has been so often and so 
strenuously said ; as to the latter, I can but express my most earnest hope, that 
the necessity being admitied, and the evil conseq of its neglect being duly 
appreciated—every individual, both in his public and private capacity, will feel 
it a duty second to none, to strive to the uttermostto remove any deficiency that 
may exist among us in that respect, and to promote and advance those institutions 
which will diffuse the inestimable blessings of moral and religious education 
throughout the Province. I repeat the phrase ‘ moral and religious education’ 
advisedly, for 1 entertain the opinion coatained inthe following quotation :— 
‘ Knowledge.’ says Lord Bacon, ‘is power.’ He has not said that it is either 
wisdom or virtae. “It augments the influence of opinion upon maskind ; but 


in were the expectant 








whether it augments it to good or evil purposes depends upon the character of 
the information which is communicated, and the precautions against corruption 
which are simultaneously taken. As much as it enlarges the Booties of prosper- 
ity ina virtuous, does it extend the sources of corruption in a degenerated age. 

nless the moral and religious improvement of the people extends in proportion 
to their intellectual cultivation, the increase of knowledge is but an addition to het 
lever by which vice dissolves the fabric of society.” 

But the crowning beauty of this eloquent and patriotic address lies at 
its close, and whatever you may do with my ing extract, I trust 

will not, in these times of Annexation and Colo: discontent, re- 
a place to Mr. Draper’s emphatic testimony against any measure 
tending toa separation from the mother country. 

And here, gentlemen, 1 would gladly conclude my chservations, and dismiss 
you to the discharge of your daties, but that I feel there are occasions on which 
‘the presiding Judge of a tribunal such asthis not only is warranted, but is bound, 
in his charge to those representing the body of the country. to notice subjects be- 

ond the contents of the Sheriff’s calendar, or the usual routine businessof Grand 
Jerots. It would be affectation on my part to pretend ignorance that questions 
have been agitated, and opinions mat avowed, which involve a change in our 
form of Government, and a dissolution of our connection with the British Empire. 











From whatever quarter that agitation may proceed—by whatever specious rea- 
soning it may be sought to sustain those opinions—I feel it to be my clear duty, 
sitting in this Court, to denounce and condemn them. There may unhappily be 
men us—I trust there are few such—who have not learned wisdom from 
the sad experience of their past acts, on whose stubborn ingratitude the generous 
of their Sovereign has prodaced no beneficial impression, whose fears 
alone restrain them from renewing attempts which were before so utterly abor- 
tive. There may, also, be men a:nongst us who look on political institutions as 
having no greater value, and as desigued for no higher object, than facilitatin 
the acquisition of individual wealth—whom no tie of allegiance could withhol 
from the seductive attractions of a better market—whom no revolution would 
shock if it did but hold out an opening for new and successful speculation. But 
it is not sarely to concealed traitors, who would darkly undermine what they 
dare not openly assail—or to the men impatient to grow rich—that the Queen's 
Canadian subjects will give ear! It will be an evil hour for this Province when 
the value of its institutions is estimated by pecuniary profit and loss—when it 
can be said of us, as _a philosophic historian has written of a period of revolution 
in England, “the unbought loyalty of men—the cheap defence of nations was at 
anend. Generous attachment to the Crown being no longer to be relied on, the 
foundation of Government required to be laid on the selfish interests of its sup- 
porters” For, as he rightly concludes, a shameless corruption must follow such 
a state of things, which will threaten to sap the foundations of the country, by un- 
dermining its virtue. . 

Let it not be inferred from the tenor of these remarks, that I would desire to 
see freedom of public discussion subjected to undue restraint or impediment. But 
to freedomof discussion—equally as to freedom to action—there must be in every 
‘community enjoying a censtitution, and governed by laws, some limit, beyond which 
it becomes criminal to advance. To advocate an object not one step towards which 
can be taken without guilt, must in itself be wrong; and to talk of attaining such 
an object by some undefined course which shall dexterously evade the perils of 
acts of treason or sedition, is a sophistry which ought notto deceive either those 
who use it, or those to whom it is addressed. Such is ever the langu 
who, from fear of consequences, “ would not play’ false, and yet would wrongly 
win.” It would be wise to remember, that discussion cannot always be tempe- 
rate, and that the excitement attending it may plunge the country, not only against 
the true interests, but even against the wish as its inhabitants, into all the evils of 
civil commotion ; and it must be criminal to hazard the unspeakable calamities of 
such a struggle, unless under the pressure of a necessity so stern and irresistible 
ag to indicate the directing hand of Providence. “ No nation,’ says the eloquent 
writer I have already quoted, “ even for the most just of causescan overtura an 
existing Government, without suffering deeply at first.” Our constitution gives us 
both freedom of discussion and of action, as means to improve and to uphold ir, 
not as instruments for its overthrow. Were it ctherwise, no order of t ings, no 
form of Government, no civil or religious liberty, could rest on a secure and per- 
menent basis, But the discussion against which these observations are directed, 
has for its objects the abjuration of our allegiance to that Sovereign whose very 
name has hitherto found ar echo in our hearts,—the destruction of that mix- 
ed form of Government, the e and boast, the shield and honour of those who 

it, and which was deemed by an ancient orator and statesman as the most 
fect in idea (if ever it could be reduced to practice), and the utter forfeiture of 
. htto share in the glories of the flag which has braved * a thousand years 

e 
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attle and the breeze.’ These among other things are our birthright,—shall 
be sold or traded away ? 
ad of indulging in any such frantic passion for change, let us humbly pray 
-‘* that peace avd happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be establish- 
ed —- for all generations.” And while we implore this from the Giver of 
all good, iet us all, according to our opportunities, labour to secure and maintain 
these blessings for ourselves and our children after us. 

_To morrow the trial of the young men for riot, and burning Lord El- 
gin in effigy, soon after his public entry in Toronto in October last 
comes on ; and if their Counsel indulges in the wide field of observation 
usual in political trials, much amusement, mingled perhaps with ex- 
citement, may be anticipated. 

Saturday's Gazette contained some additional dismissals from the 
Montreal militia, and a few unimportant appointments. 
The nomination for the town of London took place on the 9th inst. 





—— 


The Mayor, Mr. Dixon, was proposed by Mr. Laurason, once M.P.P. for 
the town, and one of its wealthiest merchants He denounced Mr. Wil- 
son’s tergiversation in terms of sufficient bitterness, and was followed by 
H. C. R. Becher, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, from whom the late member 
experienced no more civil treatment. Mr. Wilson’s mover and seconder 
were Messrs. Matthews and Anderson. 

The Municipal Elections for this city commenced on Monday, and 
with the exception of two wards, were not contested. I am sorry to 
hear that Mr. Garrett’s re-election as Mayor is to be opposed, for he is 
deservedly regarded as a most efficient officer, to whom the city is 
largely indebted for strict attention to his Municipal duties for many 
years past. Mr. George Duggan, jun. who opposes Mr. Garrett, is a 
Barrister of high respectability, and formerly represented the West Ri- 
ding of York. Both the gentlemen belong to the Conservative party, 
and the result of the election will indicate therefore the personal popu- 
larity of the successful candidate, rather than settle any political 
question. 

The Indian Chiefs, accompanied by Mr. Allan Macdonnell, have left 
Toronto for their Indian homes. The Government, which at first re- 
fused to listen to Mr. Macdonnell’s application for pecuniary assistance 
to the Red men, unjustly brought prisoners to Toronto, has, with a 
somewhat bad grace, tardily confessed to its former injustice, by giving 
ninety Pounds towards this object. May we not hope from this com- 
mencemeni, that the Indian claims, for lands ceded to mining compan- 
ies, will now be met in a fair and honourable spirit, and that the 
ancient prestige of Aboriginal reliance on British justice may, notwith- 
standing the untoward interruption, be restored in all its original 
purity ? 
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Events are crowding fast upon us, many things worthy of being re- 
corded having occurred since I last addressed you. Mr. Baldwin, the 
Attorney General for the Western Section of the Province, has had an 
apoplectic attack, and his life was despaired of for some time, but hap- 
pily, he is now said to be out of danger. I have always belonged toa 
political party opposed to that of which Mr. Baldwin has so long been 
the acknowledged leader ; yet, 1 do not hesitate to say that there is not 
a public man in Canada, whose death would at this moment be attend- 
ed with such loss to the country as his would be. To his own friends 
and supporters it would be irreparable, while even his opponents will 
admit that in the existing crisis, we could ‘* better spare a better man.” 
For myself, I have seen enough of Canadian partizanship, to be con- 
vine that the most bitter abuse of Conservatives by Liberals, or of 
Liberals by Conservatives, contains in general much more passion and 
prejudice than truth ; and though, were this the proper time, I could 
yee out many grave errors committed by Mr. Baldwin, I have never 

oubted that he was always sincere in his advocacy of the measures and 

rinciples for which he has so strenuously contended during his whole 
lite. e has amongst other crimes been accused of disloyalty ; but this 
has been the lot of 1 many others in this blessed land of ours, without 
the shadow of foundation for the charge. For instance, I can remem- 
ber the time when the late Hon. John Neilson of Quebec, was regarded 
by thousands of his Anglo-Canadian fellow-subjects as so notorious a 
rebel, that I have heard a very excellent man declare, to the edifica- 
tion and delight of a large meeting, that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure, than to hang him with his own loyal hands. Yet, if there 
ever was a true British subject in Canada, it was John Neilson. He 
was so from principle, affection, and conscience ; and would have suf- 
fered a thousand deaths rather than do that, which those who once de- 
nounced him are now doing themselves, and glorying in their act. But 
to return to Mr. Baldwin. It is said by persons here who know him 
personally, that his late attack must, at the best, force him to retire 
from public life. 

As was anticipated, Mr. McConnell, the Member for Stanstead, has 
declared for Annexation. He is an American by birth. Mr. Gult, 
after his great feat of preaching an Annexation sermon to the people 
of Sherbrooke, has retired from the representation of that county. It 
is supposed that the Annexationist candidate will run the new Com- 
missioner of Public Works hard at the forthcoming election for the city 
of Quebec, as the British population stand aloof. There is to be an An- 
nexation meeting in the county of Rouville towards the end of this 
month ; but I can say nothing as to the probable result. The inhabi- 
tants are partly English and partly French. Here in Montreal, there 
are Annexation Candidates for the municipal elections to come off on 
the first of March. Ok them are Mr. Benjamin Holmes, M.P.P. 
for the city, and Mr. David Kinnear, Editor of the Montreal Herald. 
These are all the items of news connected with the Annexation ques- 
tion of which I can think. With respect to the course pursued by the 
British of Quebec in the forthcoming election, one of the papers of that 
city pithily remarks :— 

The Canadien wonders at the English Journals taki part against Mr. Che- 
bot, and ogee | in favour of Mr. Legare. The Englis Joarnals have‘not pro- 
nounced in favor of either candidate. If they have any leaning, it is against Mr. 
Legare, on account of annexation. Tuey mean to preserve that kind of neutrali- 
ty, which the present minis'ers know by the name—“ dignified ;’ and which 
Lord Elgin calls—skole or “ beatific repose.” 

It may be, too, that our good friends of the Canadian Gibraltar are 
admirers of the good old plan of locking the stable deor after the horse 
has been stolen ; or they are perhaps imitating the conduct of the phi- 
losophical Irishman, who, when roused from sleep to be informed that 
the ship was sinking, said it was noneof his business, he was only a 

assenger. But we Montreallers are not a whit behind our brethren of 
Quebec inour Annexation vagaries. I have said that Mr. Benjamin 
Holmes is a candidate for one of the city wards. He was one of the 
most ardent supporters of the Rebellion Indemnity Bill, and could not 
then have appeared in the streets of Montreal without risk of his life. 
The very men who would have stoned him in April last, are to-day anx- 
ious to heap civic honours on him, and that at the expense of one of the 
ablest emp of the Rebellion Bill, Col. Gugy, who has represented 
the ward in question in the city council for some years past. I believe, 
however, that the Annexationists will be unsuccessful in their appeals ta 
the Constituencies both of Montreal and Quebec. I imagine, indeed, that 
they have played all the trumps in their hand, the County of Stanstead 
being the last. So to speak, Annexation has reached its culminating 
point, for the time being ; and whether in its comet-like course, it will 
attain wider orbit, or disappear in infinite space, will depend on cir- 
cumstances to which I shall not now allude The government Press, 
here and elsewhere, have always spoken of this movement in terms of 
contempt. 1 never, on the contrary, supposed it was to be despised ; al- 
though I do not at present consider it te be much more dangerous than 
it was three or four months ago. A large majority of the people of Up- 
per and Lower Canada are certainly now opposed to Annexation, 
whatever they may become at afuture period. But the danger is from 
the existence of such bodies as the Annexation Association of Montreal 
throughout the country, ready to take advantage of circumstances 
which occur in all communities, such asa general stagnation of busi- 
ness, bankruptcies, a failure of the crops or similar causes; and using 
these misfortunes, and the panics which they occasion, as means to at- 
tain thei. ends and drive the Province into 2 revolution. In the mean- 
time, they are doing an infinity of mischief, distracting the minds of the 
people from objects imperatively demanding their immediate attention 
and united action ; dissipating the energies of the country, and retard- 
ing its progress. While on this subject, I may as well give the following 
curious paragraph from the Pilot of Saturday, without, however, vouch- 
ing for the truth the on dit it contains :— 

But in charging the Annexationists with duplicity we are not proceeding on a 
mere supposition; on the contrary, we assert, and on no light grounds, that they have 
received unmistakeable proof of the light in which their flagitious attempts to dis- 
nember the British Empire are regarded by the Imperial Government. We ask 
the organ of the Annexationists to deny this assertion if he can. Perhaps he will 
at our requisition, publish the answer of Lord John Russell to the Deputation 
which waited on him on the subject of the Annexation Movement, in order that 
his followers may hear the opinions which the Premier expressed of the loyalty, 
par excellence, of the men who are willing to cast off their allegiance and to take 
Up ars against Her Majesty's troops, for the alleged purpose of getting a few 
additional pence per bushel on their wheat. The answer of Lord John Russell 
was brief, and to the point. Why was it suppressed? 

I think it likely that Sir H. Bulwer will succeed in making an ar- 
rangement for the admission of Canadian agricultural produce into the 
United States on terms of reciprocity. In fact, I do not see why the 
boon should be refused by our neighbours. The duty now paid on our 
timber comes undoubtedly out of their own pockets, and as for our 
wheat, it will be diseovered before long that the idea of finding a good 
or constant market for it in the United States is a delusion. The chief 
consequen ce of continuing the present restrictions will be to force us 
to seek a foreign market for Canadian wheat, &c. by the way of the St. 
Lawrence, instead of sending a larger portion of it to England and else- 
where, as we now do, by the route of the Hudson. 

A telegraphic line is all but completed between this city and Bytown 
on the Ottawa. This makes 1,131 miles of Telegraph now in operation 
in Canada, namely :— 
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The contractors of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railway have com- 
menced operations under their new contract, and now the work will be 
carried on with vigour. A subscription is also on foot, with the view of 
presenting to Mr. John Young of this city a testimonial of the consider- 
ation of the citizens of Montreal for his valuable services in completing 
the arrangements for this road. No man deserves such a compliment 
better than Mr. Young. 

The efforts to make the new Judicature Acts for this section of the 
Province inoperative have so far happily failed; and the ingenious 

entlemen who attempted to climb to fame by such ‘‘ a lubber’s hole’’ 

ave been disappoint in their high aspirations. The Queen’s Counsel 
who were deprived of their gowns for signing the Annexation manifesto 
continue to sport their silken honours in Court. They so dearly love 
their Sovereign, that they wi// serve her, even after receiving a notice 
to quit. No hint will do for them, unless it appear in the shape of that 
given to the gentleman who was kicked down stairs. 

Mr. Justice Draper has denounced the Annexation movement in his 
charge at the recent opening of the Home District Assizes. 

Mr. MacDonald, the Solicitor-General West was re-elected for Glen- 
garry by acclamation. A candidate was prepared to oppose him; but 
the fact of his having signed the Montreal manifesto told so strongly 
against him, that he did not dare to present himself. 

The Montreal Gazette says that the President of the Executive Coun- 
cil, Mr. Merritt, is infected with the Annexation fever, and that he is 
about to leave the"Ministry. Many mv believe that the report is true. 

Mr. Wilson has been returned for the town of London, C. W., by a 
considerable majority over his opponent, Mr. Dixon, the Mayor of the 
place. The votes of such small constituencies as that of London count 
for little as indications of public opinion. Men, and not measures, 
generally carry the day with them. 

The candidates for Quebec were nominated on Saturday. The AMer- 
cury says the show of hands was in favour of Mr. Legaré, whose ad- 
dress has appeared, and strongly advocates Annexation. 

We are hourly witnessing the effects of the master-blunder of the 
Government—their flight from this city to Toronto. The Lower Pro- 
vince seems to be left to itself, or rather to the tender mercies of the 
enemies of British connexion. No effort is made at Quebec to stem the 
torrent, and in the Eastern Townships the three newspapers published 
there are owned and edited by Americans, and preaching Annexation 
or treason, or what they like, without contradiction or hindrance. 

P 








Mrs. KemBie’s READINGS FoR THE HuncaRians.—Our high-spirited coun- 
trywoman, with the noble generosity so characteristic of her nature, read gratui- 
tously Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Winter's Tale,” at the Tabernacle on Thursday evening, 
for the benefit of the Hungarian Refugees. She was heard by one of the most 
crowded auditories that ever was collected in that edifice. We cannot sufficient- 
ly admire the liberality of Mrs. Kemble in so frequently rendering her services 
and the magic influence of her name and talents to the cause of benevolence. 
She is in this respect a model worthy of all imitation by professional persons. 
Her reading on Thursday was a magnificent display of her powers. The comic 
portions of the play, particularly, were rendered with a richness and unctuousnes 
that positively set criticism at defiance. The merry scoundrel Autolycus, the 
Clown, and the Shepherd, were not merely read, but acted ; indeed itis a mis- 
nomer to call Mrs. Kembles efforts Readings—they are plays acled out—every 
character is embodied, and they are wanting only in scenery and costume to be 
come perfect dramatic representation. We need scarcely add that Mrs. Kemble 
was received with rapturous enthusiasm by the crowded und delighted audience 
assembled on the occasion. It must have afforded her a proud gratification te 
witness the results of her labours. 


PAusic. 


IrauiaAn Opera House.—On Tuesday the long-promised Don Gio- 
vanni is to be presented to the expectant public, and we believe it will 
be played in a style worthy of its wondrous merits, and highly credit- 
able to the indefatigable attention of the manager to the perfection of 
whatever he brings forward. We trust the artists on this interesting 
occasion will lose sight of their own peculiar claims to notice, and ooa- 
bime to do justice to Mozart. : ‘ 

The terrible weather on Monday thinned the atten@ance on Erviani. 
On Wednesday, however, Lucia drew a full and fashionable audience. 

Concerts.—Two concerts, each presenting strong attractions, take 
place this evening ; and we could have wished the arrangements other- 
wise. The Musical Fund Society gives its second at the Opera House— 
Borghese and Tedesco sing farewell at Niblo’s. 


Orvama. 


BrRoaDWaY THEATRE.—The experiment of producing standard pieces with 
strong casts at this house seems likely to succeed, judging from the attendance 
this week. The stock company has been materially strengthened by the acces- 
sion of Mr. Wheatley, and Mrs. Barrett, who with Mrs. Blake, Mr. aud Mra. 
Skerrett, and the members of the old company, form a very fair array of comic 
strength. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s Wives as they were, and Maids as they are—O’d Heads and 
Young Hearts—The School for Scandal—and The Lady of the Lake, have been 
played in a highly creditable style. We have missed the quiet, gentlemanly act 
ing of Lester, and the spirited Fanny Wallack, but upon the whole the Broad: 
way company as now constituted can present a range of comediesin a style tha: 
should command the attention of playgoers. The price of admission tothe dress 
circle has been also reduced in the new arrangements, and we think that there 
are few persons who will consider fifty cents too much for the entertainments 
nightly given at this theatre. The management have very judiciously arranged 
for the production of a series of melodramas and spectacles, to be given in con- 
junction with their comedies. The first of these attractions has been the revi- 
val of the Lady of the Lake, very creditably put upon the stage ; and a new 
drama, called the Spirit of Gold, is in active preparation. A new local comedy: 
bearing the title of Extremes, is also underlined, of which report speaks weil 
A successful native comedy would turn the fortunes of the Broadway, and we 
look with some interest for the appearance of this new effort in the home depart 
ment, more especially as we have been for some months past cognisant of the 
fact, that a comedy has been written by a gentleman of this city, which the most 
competent judges have pronounced to be one of undoubted excellence. 

We perceive that Burton advertises a new American comedy. We trust that 
one of these new productions may be the real Simon Pure, for such a composi- 
tion should not be unappropriated by our managers. 

Burton’s THEATRE.—Burton leaves us little to record this week farther than 
the continued attraction of the Serious Family and Domiey The success of 
several pieces at this hovse would indicate that the public are more taken with 
the excellence of acting, than the excitement that novelties produce. The com- 
pany is undoubtedly strong ; but there is also great tact exhibited in the proper 
disposition of that strength. We seldom see here a performer out of his line 
and there is a species of dove-tailing used in the cast of pieces, thatgives to the 
whole acting an uniformity and acloseness highly effective. Thenew comedy, 
we suppose, is waiting forthe rival house. With the production of Extremes at 
the Broadway, we may anticipate the new bantling at Burton’s, 








Mr. Bucuanan, “Tur AmatreuR.’—We observe by the New Orleans pa- 
pers, that this gentleman, who appeared at Burton’s last summer, as “ Zhe Ama- 
teur,” has been completely successful at New Orleans in a range of leading cha- 
racters, Hamlet, Othello, Claude Melnolle, &c. The critics of that city rank Mr 
Buchanan's Hamlet and Othello, in the very highest class of excellence—and 
what is a more substantial proof of the estimation in which he is held—a compli- 
mentary benefit was lately given him under the patronage of a long list of most 
respectable citizens, which resulted in a perfect bumper. 

Mr. Buchanan has now fairly committed himself to the profession of an actor, 
for which he undoubtedly possesses many requisites. In the present state of the 
profession, we are glad to welcome a man of education and taste to the stage, and 
sincerely wish him permanent success. 
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Notices of New Works. 





Cracassia, on A Tour To THE Caucasus, By G. L. Ditson. . New 
York. 1850. Stringer.—The author of this work assures us in his pre- 
face that it is the first one published in this country, deseriptive of the 
interesting localities through which he carries his readers, and which 
he himself visited about two years since. He further states that he is 
the only American, whom curiosity or affairs of business have taken 
into these comparatively untrodden regions. The book professes to be 
made up from the writer’s journal, is entirely autobiographical, and 
certainly appears in many portions tg have been taken directly from 
notes made on the spot ; copious classica) and historical disquisitions, 
occasionally interspersed, savour more of library pickings since his re- 
turn. One does not gather from @ reading of Mr. Ditson’s adventures 
and experiences, what was his motive in undertaking a tour of this un- 
usual character. We have hinted that he dips into classical associa- 
tions, and may add that a sentimental turn of mind also peeps out here 
and there. He is certainly not 2 man of science, or at least he makes 
no pretension that way ; nor is he, we imagine, a politician ; for though 
going pretty largely into the long-protracted conflicts between the Rus- 
sians and Circassians, what he says is rather d-propos to particular 


Py ii, places immediately under his notice, than to the origin, progress, or 


probable issue of the warfare between them. A yearning after novelty, 
and a desire to see and describe what his erratic countrymen had not 
hitherto attempted, were probably the moving causes; and in the ab- 
sence of higher motives, these are sufficiently laudable, and have been 
the means of furnishing to the world many excellent books of travel. 
Without, therefore, caring whether Mr. Ditson sought for traces of the 
good ship 4rgo and the gallant Captain Jason, or was lured by the ce- 
lebrity of the Circassian damsels into a quest of them at their own fire- 
sides, let us just inform our readers which way he went, and they can 
exercise their own discretion about following in his track. 

With a mere introduction to Italy, as if for the sake of saying good-by 
to it, our traveller passes from Genoa, through Milan, Venice, and 
Trieste to Vienna. Thence with a stroke of the pen he descends the oft- 
described Danube, and launches boldly out into the Euxine, his chosen 
ground. Perhaps, as we have taken the liberty of calling him some- 
what sentimental, it may be right to justify this epithet by two little 
quotations extracted from the first four pages. The former, indeed, is 
the opening paragraph, and is dated from Genoa. 


For the seventh time, [had crossed the Atlantic—had visited the castles: 
moors, glens and lochs, which the ‘‘ Wizard of the North’ had enchanted—had 
Stood an humble pilgrim atthe grave of the peerless “ Bard of Avon,” and by 


_ thatof the eccentric Dean of St. Patrick’s, ia the gloomy aisle of his stately ca- 


thedral, and inthe world-renowned “ Poets’ Corner.’ I had wandered over 
the island tomb of Napoleon ; by the foreign sepulchre of Sir John Moore ; and 
had rested in the proud Pantheon,—the meagre mausoleum of Rousseau and 
Voltaire. I had been at the home of Goethe—had sat on the banks of the Meles, 
where Homer first felt, it is generally believed, the rapturous flow of life—had 
bathed with the Hindoo in the sacred waters of the Ganges—had floated on the 
Thames, and the A we and heard my voice ring along the rocks of the Rhine. I 
had lived, too, amid those Indian Cyclades, in the New World, which awaken- 
ed that startling ery of * Land, Of when, ’ 
disheartened crew of the Pinta, the dim outlines of the wild and nameless oom 
arose on the western horizon. Buta new existence was yet to thrill my nerves. 
4 pproaching the birth-place of the ‘‘ Great Discoverer’ himself—gazing on and 
about to tread the classic shores of Italy, an endless panorama of objects of un- 
speakable interest unrolled itself before me—a gallery of immortal portraits, 
stretching away in the dim vista of long by-gone ages, was opened, and a 
novel and strange sensation pervaded my whole frame. When first floating 
into this princely barbour how allthe splendour aud magnificence of the scenery , 
wh ich encircles it like a tiara of the costliest jewels, seemed to lift itself up into 


yo temple, dedicated to Columbus, to Doria, and to the genius of her 


to the eager gaze of the long toilin 


This high tone very naturally subsides a little : and though our au- 
thor gives us nodetail of his residence in Italy, he thus speaks of its 
effects upon his mind. He is not the first traveller who has gone into 
Italy overflowing with enthusiasm for the “ immortal portraits,” but 
has come out of it with reminiscences mainly made up of ** promenades” 
and “visits to the Opera.” 


. In this land of charming realities, of romance, and of vivid, breathing poe- 
SEF ah et ae a sweet dream; but its traces on the memory 
, an aphael-like pictures, which no subsequent events can efface. 

)OQur drives our promenades, our visits to the opera, possessed that peculiar fas 

© *ination which Italy, and Italy alone, throws around every thing. 
At Odessa the book fairly begins, its lions being pleasantly set before 
eaders with such passing remarks as appear naturally elicited ; it be- 
ng obvious enough where the author speaks from his own observation, 
md where he gleans information from other sources. At Odessa he is 
courteously offered a passage in a Russian ship-of-war to Sevastopol in 
the Crimea, the Czar’s principal naval station in the Black Sea. From 
this port Mr. Ditson travelled by land across the Crimea to Kertsch, 
on its eastern shores, taking us through Tartar districts and Russian 
Government stations, and noticing en passant many curious relics of 
the Greeks, the Romans, the old Greek Empire, and the Mediterranean 
maritime powers of the Middle Ages. This portion of the journey con- 
tains much that is novel and of interest, and we must say that the au- 
thor has a happy mode of placing scenes and incidents under the very 
eyes, as it were, of his readers. At Kertsch, which is situated on the 
narrow Strait connecting the Black Sea with the Sea of Azof, Mr. Dit- 
son meets with another piece of good fortune, unless, indeed, the Rus- 
sian authorities had general orders to treat any American with distinc- 
tion. He is offered a passage in a Government steamer down the Cir- 
cassian coast to Redout-Kalé, the most southerly of the Russian ports 
on the eastern shores of the Euxine, being in fact the very course Sich 
he had ehalked out for himself, whilst uncertain of the facilities for ac- 
complishing it. The steamer touches at a variety of places which the 
Russians have at different times taken from their enemies, and a run- 
ming accompaniment of anecdotes and incidents connected with the war 
between them is appropriately introduced. Landing at Redout-Kalé, 
autatu mee by a Georgian officer, commences his journey 
Sine! ae t re being Tiflis, the capital city of the wild regions 
ea and the Caspian, known to us under the general 
name of the Caucasian Provinces, but now politically designated as 
Stat an Tedious boating for several days up the Rion, the ancient 
ling ne Av pay Orpiri, is succeeded by a few days of carriage travel- 
lent oan . ’ pe fresh scenery, striking incidents, and very clever 
mahae ran t Tiftie Mr. Ditson makes himself at home with the 
re pre Sangin Princesses who there rule and lead the ton, and 
tome, ie ais Pre ed 4a er mye their manners and cus- 
| eseunben + omega ok, wit the eaeeptien, perhaps, of the 
ianeaciente 88 the great chain of the Caucasus Mountains. 
> M giving an acconnt of th e 

thor is ier lbbhders cont of the passage of these lofty Alps, our au- 
extracts, to prove sa and we should cheerfully give lengthened 
is, but for lack of room. We offer, however, two 


or three little sc : 
to 96 it im rm a this mountain scenery, which will tempt readers 


In about half an h, 4 
menced our further pad our Georgian came, and a little after one o’clock we com- 





description. No hess pe among sights and scenes magnificent beyond all 
limity. Ivanhoe had twice Patt them—no language could approach their sub 


sand the Pyrenees, and his express- 
2 Our horses were immensely 

the hea? upward, though it sometimes seem 

Up, st ; e, sosteep w 3 

briuks of —_ ae we h drifts of soem, through + ne te: ~ nat ot) 

Still on and u ‘ie » ll my head reeled in the giddy splendour of the scene 

beauty; and we y ee and every moment teemed with new grandeur and 
, en skirting along the edge of a chasm reat Ae feet deep, 


large and Strong, and they carri 
ed asif they would fall Selbunen 


with snowy peaks still towering above our heads, the sun bursting through clouds 
in which we were enveloped and lying on far off seeming hills of erystal &c. 
e * * * . * 

In ouly one place, however, in this route, were we invisible danger. The 
snow had. been driven down from the heights, and filled up the most difficult pass. 
Labourers had been at work for several days, but they had as yet succeeded in 
opening only a narrow way about two feet wider than our sledge. Thie was on 
the very edgo of a ravine where the slightest deviation from these narrow limits 
would have hurled us into a gulf where no human being would have ever sought 
us. From my seatin the sledge, without leaning over, [ could look down into an 
abyss that seemed fathomless so near were we to its very edge. The off horse, 
frightened at his promay joao er, crowded the right one into the bank, and in 
doing so, slipped one of his bind feet over the brink. It was an instant of intense 
agony to all; butthe others saved him from falling, for they were springing furi- 
ously though the soft snow into which they sank almost to the girth. Added to 
this, the road here was exceedingly steep ; and with a painful anxiety we hung on 
the success of our noble animals ; and for a few moments, I think neither I nor my 
companion spoke or breathed. 

* * * . 


a . 


From here we began our descent through narrow and frightful ways, which to 
look down, seemed impossible to pass without perilling our lives ; and now to re- 
verse the danger of our ascent itappeared as though we should be thrown over 
upon the horses and arrive at the buttom of some fearful chasm ,to be buried un 
der the first avalanche that might precipitate itself upon our defenceless remains. 
but thanks to our good animals and strong tackling , no accident occurred till on 
Isss dangerous ground, when we were capsized py passing too swiftly over the 
edg» of a projecting bank. The injary sustained by any one was very slight, and 
no detention paces | 

The “from here” is not very elegant or grammatical; but there is 
an off-hand dash in the generel style of description that pleases us. 
After exploring porticns of the country lying north of the lofty Cauca- 
sian chain, Mr. Ditson recrosses it and returns to Tiflis. Thence he 
makes a serambling journey of it, partly on horseback, partly on a 
camel, and partly in boat, back to Redout-Kalé, the port where he had 
originally left the Euxine. His habitual good luck still attends him, 
and he is offered a passage down to Trebizond, there getting into the 
beaten track of travellers towards Constantinople, at which place the 
book may be said to end. if 

It will be observed that, in thus sketching the route followed by Mr. 
Diston and implying that we have pursued it with profit and entertain- 
ment, we have said little or nothing of the persons whom he introduces 
to the reader’s notice. They deserve a few words apart from their spe- 
cific localities ; and in connection with some of them Mr. Ditson will 
perhaps draw down upon himself a little abuse from his critical country- 
men. With few exceptions, the Russians and the Circassians constitute 
his dramatis persone. Of the former he is evidently a champion. He 
lauds their system of government, and hails their crusade against the 
Circassians as a happy inroad of civilisation upon barbarism; glosses 
over their faults, and magnifies their virtues—all with such evident 
goodwill, that a malicious critic might suppose him won over by the 
bright eyes and seductive manners of Russian Princesses, or full of 
gratitude for the courtesies and flatteries of Russian Governors and 
Commandants. We have not space to pursue this part of the subject ; 
but as it is rare to find an American the palliator even of despotic in- 
justice, and equally rare to find a New Englander throwing a friendly 
veil over the lax morality of ‘* high-toned, elegant society,” we will 
just call attention to a couple of extracts touching codes of Government 
and of morals. In the first we are at Odessa. Mr. Ditson says, 

Opposite and near to his dwelling is an attractive, odd-looking building, erected 
and once inhabited by a Pole. Suspicion that he was engaged in some conspira- 
cy against the government, perhaps created by a personal enemy, fell upon him. 
One day, when sitting by his own hearth-stone, surrounded by a lovely family— 
aPolish wife at his side, leaning her fair, intellectual brow upon his shoulder, 
while a little one in his arms was gathering together the long curls of the doting 
mother, who now and then changed the outline of this picture by turning to notice 
the other children playing about the rooms—one day, when thus enjoying his 
little world, he was conducted by an officer of the government across that thres- 
hold he was not to repass, and on that same night was on his way, an exile, to 
Siberia. This is but one side of the picture. The other shows an autocrat bound 
by oath, by heritage, by custom, to secure the foundations of his throne. Per- 
haps alone he guards it,while millions are ready to undermine it ; and, to await 

roofs before convicting would involve him beyond ability to punish, in the ruin 
the disaffected would make. The property of this unfortunate and perhaps im- 
prudent Pole yet remains in the hands of the authorities, useless ; and as he is 
now dead, it is not known what will be done with it, and more particulariy since 
tthas been doubted that he was guilty of the charge against him. 

There is no need to italicise the strong points of this curious passage. 
In the following, which illustrates our remark upon Mr. Ditson’s view 
of the social relations of life, the italics are the author’s—not ours. He 
is speaking of Tiflis, and the agreeable days he passed there. 

A few days passed most rapidly away in the high-toned, elegant society met 
with here,and my journeying was to be reounied. The viceroy had promised 
me letters to his officers commanding in the various districts, and a Cossack guard 
for my excursions into the interior ; but the charm of a refined circle of friends 
was noteasily abandoned. The entire objectofmy visit here, however, not being 
yet completed, no incentive could have been more powerful, in severing the 
chains that bound me to the banks of the Cyrus. But before leaving I would 
gladly, if space permitted, devote a chapter to the social virtues of the people, 
and the domestic amiability which pervades many a family, though I cannot give 
full assent to the opinions expressed by some of our most worthy missionaries, to 
which I haye referred in another section. 

The learned Xavier H. De Hell remarked in his ‘‘ Travels in the Steppes’; 
“ On entering the first salon, we were met by the general, who immediately pre- 
sented us to his two wives. In Russia, wealth covers every thing with its 
glittering veil, and sanctions every kind of eccentricity. A man the slave of his 
word, and a woman ofher reputation, could not be understood in a country where 
caprice reigns as absolute sovereign. A Russian lady to whom I made some re- 
marks on this subject answered naively, that none but low people could be affected 
by scandal, inasmuch as censure can only proceed from superiors.” 

A friend informed me that some of the noble families, both native and foreign, 
which we were visiting, enjoyed the full latitude of that freedom, which the in- 
trigues, and the voluptuous habits of the court have sanctioned from time imme- 
morial. For instance, M. , with those fine decorations, is swayed only by 
ambition and will forego anything for preferment. He cares not what the splen- 
didly auired, graceful Madame does, provided she calls not on him for the ex 
penses of her gaiety. 

Creditable to seek rank and station by marriage, it is inno sense discreditable to 
find the heart a home in the breast of one to whom heaven and love—one the at- 
mosphere of the other—has seemed to wed it; and while the gentle one bends to 
forms constructed perhaps by soulless men, and to laws though divine—changed 
since Solomon’s time, and that may change again—spoken by profane priests, the 
far more sacred (as they deemed them) rights of the soul, the hallowed spirit of 
the affections, create for themselves a beautiful image crowned with celestial 
light, which leads them in a path of equal honour and fidelity—though not according 
with our strict notions of virtue—tohappiness. 


What will “‘Mrs. Grundy” say to this? We mean the last para- 
graph. Clumsy as the sentence is, it contains a doctrine that will 
scarcely suit Boston. 

We infinitely prefer Mr. Ditson’s portraitures of the Circassians . 
and, moreover, he appears entirely free from prejudice in his treatment 
ofthem, male and female. The former we will dismiss with the gen- 
eral remark that he found them the bold, brilliant, dashing freebooters 
that they are generally represented to be, indomitable in their habits, and 
affording to their Russian oppressors just so much unmolested space as 
the range of the Russian guns can cover. For the Circassian women, 
and the Georgian ‘‘ white and red,’ we must let the author say a few 
words for himself. Before doing so, however, we give him the highest 
credit for speaking hereon so truthfully. It requires considerable mor- 
al courage in a writer of travels to confess that, in seeing what is gen- 
erally inaccessible to the world, he has not been particularly well re- 
paid for his trouble. This species of moral courage Lamartine never 
exhibited in his account of his travels in the East; for so marvellously 
did he endow every thing he saw with beauty, that we long ago con- 
cluded that, if ever he should explore the Polar regions, 
the lady Esquimaux as the fairest of their sex. But we digress from 
Mr. Ditson, and must, on the contrary, bring this lengthened notice to 
a close. Of the manner in which the slave market of Constantinople 
was, and still is partially, supplied with fresh importations for the 
harem, there is abundant information to be found here; but the can- 
did opinion of an impartial judge as to the personal attractions of the 








he would dub | 


fair subjects themselves may be gathered from two short passages. The 


first isa sketch taken on the banks of the ancient Phasis, during the 
author’s detention of a few hours. 


The family whom we found in this primitive establishment, consisted of a 
mother aud two grown up daughters, two smoll childres, and a young married 
woman. They all had their faces tied up like the Turkish women, leaving noth. 
ing of them visible except their eyes. We seated yurselves on the divan a 
site to them, and after a while, noticing that we were harmless and pee dl 
they allowed their oper am graduvlly to fail of. and by evening their fea- 
tures were no longer concealed. The scarf, however, which they had ased about 
the face, still remained on the head, and was now l#ft 10 Fall carelessly over the 
breast ; but as the neck of the dress was cut something in the siyle of those worn 
in the time of Louis XVL., and left open in front downto the waist. it did not 
wholly conceal that ful), enchanting development of form which Nature bas ofiener 
richly lavished on the poor than on the affluent, an{ which here, from being studi. 
ously covered when their possessors are abroad, had all the delicacy of the lily. 
Their skiris, made of ordinary blae muslin, were long, but from ihe sound of their 
steps, I knew their feet were bare ; and at night, just before reiiring, when they 
washed them, which they all did with care, I noticed they were diny oan not very 
small. Lalsoobserved, and they took no great pains to avoid observation, that 
they wore pantaloons of dark calico, which with the frock and coarse chemise of 
bez seemed to constitute tne whole of their costume. The iwo younger, theugh 
not pretty, had none of that gross vulgar look which socharacterises the poor trooh 
and Savoyards I have met with in travelling. Nature had enduwed them all with 
a refined and intellectual expression, and education and common advantages only 
were wanting to make them truly interesting. The married woman was of better 
form than the others, and had a large oval face ofa mostperfect model, and such 
as is seldom seen except among the Armenians. Her forehead, though partially 
papaeton py ber scarf or handkerchief, was beautifully smooth and white, showing 
to great advantage her dark eyebrows, as delicately arched as if executed by a 
master’s pencil. Her eyes were large and perhaps brilliant ; they were at least 
liquid, from the smoke which constantly filled the hut. 

“ * * * 


* * 


The women, when not occupied in frightening the hens and pigs as they rushed 
in atone door and out at another. or in ste small beans and making millec 
cakes, are spinning thread. The latter occupation is a pastime to them. and they 
work very gracefully. The wife thus engaged, as she sat on a low stool near the 
fire, directly opposite me—a position she het taken early in the evening— had 
thrown off ing of the timidity with whch she had at first welcomed us, 
though she could not overcome a pleasing diffidence which accompanied all she 
did, before so many strange guests. She held the flax high up in her left hand, 
causing tne sleeve to fall back from the arm—delicately and fairly turned, and 
gracefully curved, so as tocarry the thread over to the right side, where the right 

and had come upto meet it » as giving the bobbin the necessary twirl, When 
the two were beautifully wreathed over her head, she never neglected to look 
out archly from under them. It was buta glance, and modesty instantly drew 
the long lashes over those lights of the phe which.an instant sufficed to show 
were illumined by other thoughts than those her task induced Bat, lest you 
should fall in love with this picture, let me add that she wiped her nose with her 
sleeve. Here were poverty, ignorance and natural loveliness, which excused 
ar res At least, I felt sad that the lot of such a creature was cast in sucha 
wilderness. 


There is no straining after effect in this. Our nex’ and last quotation 
alludes to the region lying north of the Caucasus ».untains, and in it 
the author gently and sensibly lets down his rou..nce to the level of 
truth and observation. 


The noise was not without its good effect, as it brought also to the door three 
young Circassian women. They appeared not at all disturbed, and did not cover 
their faces asl expected they would. I had already seen many of these people pass- 
ably fair, some with faultless features ; but here I expected to meet with those in- 
comparable paradigms of all that is admirable and fascinating in feminine form 
and loveliness—the excess of beauty which has drawn to these wilds many a 
romantic thought, and awakened curiosity in the remotest parts of the habitable 
globe ; but I was to be somewhat disappointed. The one who first came out 
was about fifteen years of age, slender, and with rather a sweet visage. She had 
over her head a long piece of white cotton cloth that hung ungathered on one side, 
while that on the other, passing under the chin, was thrown back over the shoul- 
der so as to conceal the neck and bosom She wore also a long dari drese, from 
under which her still !onger pantaloons were seen, and over which she had a 
short maroon colored frock opened in front, fitting pretty wel] the waist, and fall- 
ing to the knees. On her foot there was no stocking, but an indifferent babouche. 
This completed her dress, and when she had cumpleted a survey of us, aud we 
of her, she retreated to her apartment and stood at the window. The two 
others were more healthy looking, and might have passed for brilliant country 
lasses. 


On the whole, we commend this journey into comparatively unknown 
lands as a very agreeable book, and are much more inclined to smile 
than to frown at the concise judgment pronounced by Mr. Ditson on the 
state of England. In three lines, on his last page, he thus deliciously 
touches it off :—‘* We passed over into old England, to see the priests 
and nobles ride oyer the necks of her starving millions.” We freely 
forgive him for the parting kick, for we imagine that this startling sight 
must have been geen from the window of the railroad car that conveyed 
him from London to Portsmouth, to embark in a New York packet ship. 
His dates are not very precise ; but we find him on the 7th of Feb. at 
Constantinople. He tells us that he proceeded to Smyrna, Athens, and 
Malta, at which last place he was detained twelve days in quarantine ; 
that he then went to Sicily, and so onwards by Naples and Civita Vec- 
chia to Genoa. Thence, “ after a stay of ttxo months more,” he crossed 
the Apennines and the Alps to Paris, saw and paid homage to Lamar- 
tine, and on the 14th of May was on board the good liner Margaret 
Evans. Taking into account his long extended tour, ‘‘ the two months 
more,” and the twelve days quarantine—this famous English ride, that 
Mr. Ditson saw and has registered, must have been an exceedingly short 
one. Perhaps it was a steeple chase between the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Duke of Wellington. 

GoipsmitH’s Works, V. Y. 1850. G. P. Putnam.—The second 
volume of Prior’s edition is now issued, comprising the “ Citizen of the 
World,” and the «* Introduction to the Study of Natural History.” The 
whole miscellany will be completed in four volumes ; and few lovers of 
good reading in readable form will fail to avail themselves of their pub- 
lication. 





A Dictionary oF EnGinEERING, Edited by Oliver Byrne. N.Y. 
1850. Appletons.—This is the first number of a manual for mechanics 
and engineers, got up in a style of unusual excellence. It is of large 
octavo size, and handsomely printed, and will contain when complete, 
says the prospectus, 2000 pages, 1500 plates, and 6000 wood-euts. 





Booxs ReceiveD.—“ Sir Edward Graham’’ or “ Railway meg ee 
Catherine Sinclair—-Harpers. ‘ Confessions of Con Cregan, the Irish Gil 
nger. Protestant 

a Protestant Epi 


Blas,’ by Charles Lever—Scri “ Auricular Confession in the 
Episcopal Church,” by alian—-Puinam ‘* Byron’s 

orks,” illustrated edition, parts 12 and 13—G. Virtue. Iconographic finey- 
clopeedia, part 1— Rk. Garrigue. 





Lonvon Book Marxet.—The following are amongst the recent an- 
nouncements of forthcoming works—* Sir ~~ Esher,” an historical 
romance of the reign of Charles the Second, by Leigh Hunt—* Nor- 
man’s Bridge,” by the author of “‘ Two Old Men’s Tales”— Memoirs 
of the life and writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D.,” by his son-in-law, 
the Rey. W. Hanna, L.L.D.—“ A Second Gallery of Literary Portraits,” 
by George Gilfillan— Pendennis.” The last number of the first vol- 
ume was to be published on the 31st ult., Thackeray having recovered 
from his recent severe illness—‘*‘ An Autumn in Sicily,” being an ac- 
count of the princi remains of antiquity existing in that island, with 
short sketches of its ancient and modern history, by the Marquis of 
Ormonde—“ More Prose and Verse,” by the late Ebenezer Elliott, - 
Corn-law Rhymer—* The political movements of Austria ‘ - 


ears 1848 and 1849,” by Baron Pillersdorf, Prime Mi 
rince Metternich, translated from the German—“ Manners and Cus- 
toms of Ye Englyshe in 1849,” by Richard Doyle. This is the inimita- 


ble series of sketches published in Punch, which cannot be too highly 


commended for their spirit and drollery. 








Prize Sussects—CamprinGe (England) Universrry.—-We find the 
following, amongst others, given out on the 24th ult, For Prince Al- 
| bert’s gold medal for the best elegiac poem, “ the late Queen Adelaide. 
| The poem is not to exceed two hundred lines. For the Marquis Cam- 
den’s gold medal for the best Latin hexameter poem, not to exceed one 
hundred lines in length, ‘* Mare Arcticum.” For the Parliamentary 

Members’ two prizes of fifteen guineas each for Bachelors of Arts, and 
| the same for Undergraduates, for Latin prose Composition, the subjects 
| for the present year are :—-!. For the Bachelors—* Monuments prisex 
| artisin Assyria nuper reperta.” 2. For the Undergraduates—* Home- 

rus et Shakespearius inter se collati.”” For the Greek Ode the subject 
is Ninus--for the Latin Ode “* Regina Hiberniam Vigit,”—for the Greek 
i Epigram, the Latin motto that heads our paper. The Porson prize for 
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a Greek version of a age from one of the old English Dramatists 
will be given to the best translator of the lines in the Merchant of 
Venice, Act V, scene 1, commencing “* How sweet the moonlight sleeps 
upon this bank,” and ending “* Let no such man be trusted.” 





Mr. Banvann’s Szconp Paworama in Lonpon.--Mr. Banvard 
the painter of the immense panorama of the Mississippi, which lately 
attracted so much notice, has opened another of somewhat similar di- 
mensions at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The subject is the River 
Ohio, with the craft that crowd its stream, and the cities, towns, and 
villages that adorn its banks. This is a very interesting painting, and 
it bears upon it the impress of correctness in regard to delineation. 
The scenery is of a beautiful character, and must strike a European 
who has never visited the shores of America with no little wonder and 
admiration. Cincinnati, the Queen of the West, and the largest inland 
city of the United States, forms one of the most prominent objects in the 

orama, e various changes of effect that are introduced, such as 
the alternation of day and night, the burning of a forest, a white fog, 
&c., give increased interest to the scene. This painting displays more 

, and a finer idea of colour, than Mr. Banvard’s former panora- 
ma of the Mississippi, and will, we have no doubt, prove a great at- 
traction during the forthcoming season. 





PANSHANGER Private THeATRICALS.—The example of Her Ma- 
jesty in reviving the ancient custom of uniting intellectual recreations 
with the other festivities of the Christmas season has given a stimulus 
to the nobility of the country to advance in the same direction. At 
Woburn Abbey dramatic representations have been given for the last 

ear or two with a zest that has conferred celebrity alike upon the per- 

‘ormers and the entertainments. Last year some others of the ancestral 
halls of Fmt witnessed similar displays of artistic and histrionic 
skill ; and the universal pleasure diffused has this year occasioned a still 
wider diffusion of the taste for such divertisements. In cur own im- 
mediate neighbourhood the enjoyments of the season have been heralded 
by a series of three performances at Panshanger, the beautiful seat of 
1 Cowper. A number of noble and distinguished visitors have been 
for some days sojourning there. The fine picture gallery of the man- 
sion was fitted up, under the superintendence of Barl de Grey, for a 
theatre, with appropriate ing, scenery, proscenium, and decorations 
—all designed in the best and chastest style ofart, and executed with a 
degree of taste and talent that would have conferred éc/at upon a pro- 
fessional director. The performances commenced with a public rehear- 
sal, in costume, on Monday night, the 17th of December, when a major- 
ity of the members of the corporation of Hertford and a number of other 
gentlemen, with many ladies who had received invitations, attended to 
witness the désiut of the amateurs, and were delighted with the eas 
grace, skill, and dramatic keeping of the various actors, as well as with 
all the accessories of the spectacle, in which nothing had been neglect- 
ed that could give vraisemblanee to the representation. The first piece 
was -Marie de Rohan, in which the following was the cast :-—Marie de 
Rohen, Mrs. Craven ; Due de Chevreuse, Mr. Craven; Comte de Cha- 
lais, Mr. Henry Greville ; Armand de Retz, Abbé de Gondi, Mr. Byng; 
De Fiesque (Captain of the Cardinal’s guard), Lord Dufferin; De Suze, 
Balagnier, and Soubise (courtiers), Lord Dunkellin, Mr. Cole,and Lord 
Fordwich; Aubrey (Page to the Comte de Chalais), Mr. Henry Cowper. 
The second piece, the Romance of an Hour, was played in the French 
language with charming naivet?. The parts were sustained by Lad 
Granville and Mr. and Mrs. Craven. The entertainments closed wit 
the ludicrous farce of Two in the Morning, which was capitally ren- 
dered, and drew forth almost incessant laughter and applause. On 
Tuesday and Thursday nights the performances were repeated, the 
theatre being on these occasions, however, reserved for the private 
friends of the family of Earl Cowper and certain special guests. We 
trust that we have not seen the last for the season of these pleasant, 
social, mirth-diffusing festivities. They not only maintain good feelings 
where these already exist, but they beget new amenities and bring 
people into good fellowship who never previously understood how much 
there was to like and admire in each other.—Herts County Press. 





Paris Fasuions ror roe New Year.—The general mourning for 
the lamented Queen Adelaide will deprive the J } sti fashions of the 
attraction of colour ; and on this account the Parisian foi/ettes are un- 
available. Weshall not, then, speak of the hues which pervade assem- 
blies, but simply of the shapes which are most in vogue. Mourning dres- 
ses are chiefly made with plain bodies, open up the front ; some are worn 
blouse fashion ; but these are only tolerable by the fireside. The peig- 
noirs have the backs tight, and fronts loose and flowing ; they are made 
oflevantine, lined with silk, and well wadded ; they are warm garments, 
very convenient and easy to invalid and delicate persons. Jaguettes have 
become so very general, that they can no longer be classed as fashions ; 
they are nearly relinquished by the ¢/égantes who pique themselves on 
the style of their toilette : they are worn of velvet, silk, cloth, merino, 
and even of knitted wool. Black crapes, baréges, and tarlatans are 
employed for evening dresses, which are trimmed with ribbons and 
flowers, either crape or jet for deep mourning, and they are very be- 
coming. Itis well known that in Spain black is chosen by ladies as a 
mark of elegance. 

Furs are the = luxury of this month, and dresses are trimmed and 
cloaks lined with them. Sable is the most esteemed and the richest for 


walking «dress ; ermine is only worn in the carriage, or to evening par- 
ties. This fur isso handsome, that it requires great luxury to accom- 
pany it, to be comme il faut. The choice of furs which a woman wears 


considered to indicate the rank which she holds in the aristotracy of 
elegance. We see Parisians attach a great importance to the furs which 
—_ wear. Some attempts have been made to ornament bonnets 
= Soo nn of fur; but this heavy, ungraceful trimming has not been 

Bonnets are worn rather larger, the shape still more open than last 
month. Black satin drawn bonnets, trimmed very simply witha fall, 
are much worn : they are ornamented sometimes with a bunch of small 
feathers ; when there is no lace fall, they put on the edge of the poke a 
double gcfgauze. Black crape bonnets are likewise much worn : 
e of the poke and on the crown is a trimming of black mara- 
bouts ; this trimming is very becoming. Worsted laces are exceedingly 
in vogue ; they are much used to ornament mantles and to edge silks : 
richly worked, the transparency of their tissue equals the most beauti- 
ful blonds ; they are true winter trimmings.—London paper. 





Tuer Bricuron Pavision.—The readers of the Times are aware that 
during the ag spe of the bill authorizing the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Woods and Forests to sell the Brighton Pavilion, negotiations 
were entered into for the sale of the palace to the inhabitants of Brigh- 
ton for 58.000/. In July last, a town meeting of the inhabitants, was 
convened, and they passed an unanimous resolution approving the pur- 
chase. As it was necessary, however, to put the approval in a legal 
form, a vestry meeting was called, and the result was another unani- 
mous resolution to the same effect, and a committee was appointed to 
complete the contract, and for that purpose to prepare a bill authorizing 
the inhabitants to borrow or raise the money, and to vest the estate. 
Brighton is governed by commissioners elected by the rate payers under 
a local act, and this committee was composed of niae persons, being a 
committee on the subject appointed by the commissioners, and nine in- 
habitants not being commissioners. This joint committee at once met, 
when a motion was proposed, that inasmuch as the Woods and Forests 
would not transfer their negotiations for the sale of the Pavilion from a 
p> ecrtange body to a committee of a capricious assemblage like 


a vestry, the business should be conducted by that portion of 
the hone mn sea which was also a committee oe Sees ioners. 
This was carried ; and by this last-named committee the subse- 
quent have been carried on. Umbrage was taken at this 


by the minority, who from being warm advoeates for the purchase, have 
become its determined opponents. Added to this, a feeling prevails in 
the town the commissioners, who by some persons are considered 
to carry on public business in an improper manner, aud consequently 
to be unfit trustees for the property. These combined causes of discon- 
tent manifested their effects at a vestry meeting called on Thursday for 
the purpose of having submitted to it the draught bill conferrtng powers 
on the commissicners to complete the purchase. The Rev. H. M. Wag- 
ner (vicar) presided on the occasion; and the meeting, which lasted 
seven hours, was of a boisterous character. A motion approving of the 
bill was proposed by Mr. George Faithfull, who once represented Brigh- 
ton in Parliament. This was met by three amendments, one of which, 
moved by Mr. A. H. Cox, one of the minority of the vestry committee, 
ate that the bill now presented is disapproved of, and that a memo- 
~ ; presented to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests expressing 
r ~ esire of the vestry that no further step be taken in the matter.” 

is amendment, on a show of hands, was carried by about four to 
aoe and @ poll was then demanded by Mr. James Cordy, one of the 

urchwardens. On Friday, the votes stood as follows :—-For the bill, 


to that which paar vails during a contest for the representation 
of the borough ; and i was incr on Saturday, when the poll was 
resumed. During Saturday morning it was discovered that at the time 
Mr. Faithfull proposed his motion he had not paid his poor-rates (which 
was probably the case with half the persons present), and Mr. Cox 
thereupon handed to the chairman a protest against the reception of 
more votes for the motion, on the ground that, under the circumstances, 
it was illegal. The chairman, a consulted the vestry-clerk, deci- 
ded on receiving the votes subject to the protest. The polling continued 
till Saturday night, when the final result was declared to be as fol- 
lows :—For the bill, 1,348; for the amendment, 1,307. Majority for 
the bill for completing the purchase, 36. The chairman, amidst the 
greatest confusion, declared the motion carried, subject to the protest 
of Mr. Cox. So the matter at present remains.— Times, Dec. 25. 





Rep RePvs.icANs, POLITICAL PRIsonERS.—In our extracts last 
week was one containing an account of the delivery from incarceration 
of a batch of the above-named citizens of the “‘ Great Nation.” The 
following serves as a sequel. 


It would appear that the remaining prisoners detained at Belle-Isle 
had persuaded themselves that the act of clemency which liberated so 
many of their comrades would have been extended to them all. Their 
conduct, when they saw their hopes disappointed, showed that the an- 
thorities exercised a wise discretion in making the selection they did; 
and that the 500 who still occupy the fortress of the island have not yet 
forgotten their old habits, and are unfit to be restored to society. The 
departure of the steamers with the last 400, who have arrived in Paris 
in detached bodies, was it appears the signal for an outbreak amongst 
the remaining prisone: 
ters from Belle-Isle of . e 12th state that so soon as the vessels left, 
the prisoners, in a moment of fury at not being included in the pardon, 
assembled together about 5 o’clock on the evening of the 11th, tore up 
the floors and partitions of their cells, and set fire to the heap. The 
Colonel Commandant proceeded to repress the tumult. He tried at first 
to do so by gentleness, and bapengyet the insurgents. They paid no 
attention to his remonstrances or his menaces. One amongst them had 
the audacity to apply to the Commandant an epithet of the grossest and 
most insulting kind, and stood forth from the crowd and repeated the 
insult amidst the applause of his companions. The Commandant sum- 
moned the mob to deliver up the man that insulted him, but they laugh- 
ed scornfully at the summons, and the only reply they made was “ Vive 
la République Démocratique et Sociale.” The troops were then call- 
ed out to drive the insurgents back to their prison, and to arrest the 
principal offenders. Atthe sight of the military the insurgents appear- 
ed disposed to submit, and made no resistance. The soldiers, headed 
by the authcrities, entered the interior of the building; but it was then 
quite dark, and from the manner in which the building is distributed, 
the rooms and passages communicating with each other, they were un- 
able to discover the offenders. The Commandant announced that if by 
12 o'clock the next day they were not given up, he should seize 10 
amongst them, whether they were offenders or not. The hour came, 
but not the men, and the troops were ordered to form the siege of the 
building in due form. The prisoners offered no active resistance, and 
10 men were arrested. As they were being escorted from the depot to 
the citadel, one man gave the guard the slip and ran off. He was called 
on to stop, or that he should be fired at He did not heed the summons, 
and, turning suddenly round, attempted to disarm a soldier who was 
alone and in advance of his comrades. The soldier seeing himself about 
to be attacked stepped back a pace or two, and, bending on his knees, 
discharged his piece full at his assailant, who, receiving the ball in his 
breast, fell dead. The remaining nine are now in rigorous confinement 
in the citadel. A sort of platform has been erected by the prisoners in 
the open air, which they called the tribune, and from which the ora- 
tors were in the habit of haranguing their comrades on the virtues of 
the Democratic and Socialist Republic. The platform, however, has 
been removed by the authorities of the island. It is not at all impro- 
bable that the Socialist journals in Paris, if they make any remark on 
the incidents just noticed, will be full of eloquent declamations about 
their ‘brothers assassinated by brutal soldiers, &c.”—Letter from 
Paris, lith ult. — 


Napoueon’s VeTerans—Paris, Dec. 15.—A funeral ceremony was 
performed at 12 o’clock this day in the chapel of the Invalides to comme- 
morate the anniversary ofthe arrival of the remains of the Emperor Napo- 
leonin Paris. The ceremony was not of a pompous character. It simply 
consisted of a low mass, with the accompaniment of a full military band 
stationed in one of the side galleries of the chapel. At an early hour 
the veterans who reside in the establishment mounted guard at the gates, 
or were drawn up in a double line along the avenue leading to the grand 
entrance. At 11 o’clock the surviving veterans who served in the wars 
of the empire assembled in the inner court of the building, dressed in 
the uniforms of their respective corps, and presented a striking contrast 
to the plain and rather sombre costume of the inmates of the hospital. 
However graceful and becoming that uniform might have been thought 
in other days, some portion of it presents at this time rather a grotesque 
appearance. The cavalry dresses, and those of the Grenadier Guards, 
however, are still meee 
At 12 o’clock precisely the ex-King Jerome, now Governor of the In- 
valides, left his apartments, and, accompanied by General Petit, Gen- 
eral-Commandant of the establishment, and followed by a numerous 
staff, proceeded to the chapel. Jerome was dressed in the uniform of a 
Lieutenant-General, and wore the grand riband and star of the Legion 
of Honour. As he crossed the court the drums of the Invalides beat to 
arms, and he was received with the military honours due tohis rank. 
As he entered the chapel the same took place, and he passed through a 
double line of veterans drawn up along the nave, each with a lance sur- 
mounted by a tricoloured pennon, which he lowered as the brother of 
his Emperor moved along. He proceeded inside the railing which sepa- 
rates the priest from the congregation, and knelt at the gospel, or left 
side of the altar—General Petit, and the officers, standing at some dis- 
tance in the rear. I think I recognized in the same group, the two sons 
of Lucien Bonaparte, Lucien and Antoine. The President of the Re- 
public was not present ; nor,so far asI could see, any other member 
of the Bonaparte family beyond those just mentioned. Napoleon Jerome 
is suffering from a cold, which perhaps was the cause of his absence. In 
the gallery fronting the altar a great many strangers were stationed, of 
whom ladies aeanl the majority ; and, beneath, the aisles were crowd- 
‘ed with theremnant of the Old Guard, amongst whom I observed 
two or three in the Mameluke costume, mingled with the civilians. 
The long gallery on the right, as you looked to the altar, was set apart 
for the officers resident in the establishment ; and that on the left was 
partially occupied by a military band, who accompanied the different 
parts of the mass. The noble organ of the chapel, however, pealed out 
the solemn dirge of the De Profundis at the memento for the departed. 
As the magnificent volume of sound lifted itself to the heavy arches the 
very air seemed to be alive, and the long line of fading banners—the 
a ip of glorious days and immortal deeds, won from the Christian 
and the Moslem—that spring out from the bold entablature, undid 
their light folds, and wavedas if once more the breeze of battle fanned 
them into life. 

The ceremony did not last more than an hour. Jerome Bonaparte 
retired from the chapel in the same manner, and with the same atten- 
dants, as he entered. The veterans of the Imperial Guard followed, 
the crowd dispersed, and the Chapel of the Invalides was soon left to 
complete solitude. There were but few persons of distinction amongst 
those who, from curiosity or sympathy, assisted at the religious cere- 
mony ; and not more than half-a-dozen private carriages were waiting 
outside the gate. 

An AnGLo-HUNGARIAN ReFuGEE 1n Turkey.—General Guyon, 
is an Englishman, the son ofa post-captain in the British navy.— 
Having attained the rank of major in the Hungarian army, and mar- 
ried a Hungarian lady (the Countess Splenyi), he was, in 1848, re- 
siding on his estates, absorbed in field sports and agricultural pursuits. 
In obedience to his oath, and in fulfilment of his duty to his adopted 
country, he took up arms in its defence when invaded by the hordes of 
Jellachich, and never swerved from that :noment in his devotion to 
the Diet. Always popularly considered the most daring of the Mag- 
yar leaders, he is allowed by competent judges to have equally sur- 
passed in military capacity all his fellow-commanders, with the ex- 
ception of, perhaps, Bem and Damianitch. That the high reputation he 
enjoys should hardly render justice to his merits is attributable to the 
unceasing efforts of Gorgey to disseminate the impression that Guyon 
was a mere sabreur, who owed everything to his headlong valour. At 
the outset of Gorgey’s campaigns, when manceuvring to isolate his ar- 
my from the Executive and the Diet, he found in the fidelity of Guyon 
an obstacle to his designs. — y abandoned bim at Tyrnau, with 1500 
men, in the midst of Simmonich’ 
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all expectations, Guyon fought his way. During the north-eastward | middle of March.—London paper, Dec. 20. 





_ 408; for Mr. Cox’s amendment, 555. The excitement was nearly equal | retreat of Gorgey, who only fought one action, and was there defeated, 


Guyon, who ce a corps of his army, was not only everywhere 
successful, but saved the whole force by his complete victory over 
Field-Marshal Schlik, in the passes of the Tarczal. In this action, one 
of the most desperate upon record, Guyon, with the loss of 4000 out of 
10,000 which he commanded, stormed the strongest positions in Hun- 
gary, defended by 15,000 picked Imperialists. Though the Diet de- 
ereed that Guyon’s name should be inscribed on a bronze pillar, Gor- 
gey, as chief in command, reaped the credit of this suecessful march 
and junction. When Guycn, denouncing him as a traitor or coward, re- 
fused to serve another hour under his orders, he was persuaded to si- 
lence, and appointed to the command of Comorn. This fortress, then 
invested by the enemy, he succeeded, after the most romantic adven- 
tures, in entering, with twenty horsemen, with which he surprised and 
took prisoners one detachment of 120 men, and cut to pieces another 
of equal number. ; 

Amongst the most remarkable of his actions must be accounted the 
storming of Mansworth, in Austria, previous to the repulse at Swechat, 
in the beginning of the war; and, towards its close, his utter defeat of 
the Ban Jellachich, whom he drove finally from the Banat with prodi- 
gious slaughter. After the defection of Gorgey, when the Hungarian 
armies were everywhere magically dissolving, Guyon rejected all pro- 
posals of surrender, and led the wreck of his corps escorting Kossuth 
to Widdin. General Guyon is about thirty-five years of age; short in 
stature, but light and active, with fair hair and beard, and light blue 
eyes. One would hardly augur, from the placidity of his tone and man- 
ner, the unflinching resolution which induced him to ride into the 
midst of armed mutiaeers and to shoot down their ringleader, or to 
direct his artillery to mow down with grape the laggards in the rear, 
when he led his desperate assaults on seemingly ingregnelo positions. 
On one occasion during his last campaign, when cut off by the Austrian 
eavalry, he defended himself on foot, with his back to a waggon, for 
several minutes, killing one and disabling several of his assailants ; till 
Mr. Longworth, the ein traveller, and a captain on his staff, 
spurred up with a party of hussars to the rescue of his chief.—London 
Paper. 

GxroGRAPHICAL Discovery in Sourn Arrica.—The South African 
Commercial Advertiser of the 8rd November contains the following in- 
teresting information :—Among the opening prospects of Africa—if 
Lord Grey’s blight can be arrested—the grandest geographical dis- 
covery of modern times has just been announced—that, namely, of the 
Great Inland Lake so long supposed to exist, to the north of the Cape. 
The following extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Moffat to Mr. Ru- 
therford, announcing this discovery, has been kindly given for general 
information :—‘* I embrace the few minutes which remain before send- 
ing a packet to Colesberg, to inform you of friend Oswell and companions. 
I shall give you the substance of a short letter received from the Lake, 
dated the 2nd of August. Itonly came last night, and has afforded us 
real pleasure, as it will doubtless do to yourself. Mr. L. calls the lake 
Noka ca Nama,or Ngama. We reached this aday or two ago, after a 
journey of about 556 miles from Kolobeng, and feel thankful that our 
path has been one of safety and pleasure. We are now at the Batanana 
town, and yesterday rode down about six miles to look on the broad 
blue waters of the lake. We cannot tell how broad it may be, for we 
could not see a horizon, except one of water, on the south and west. 
We traversed through much desert country, and were looking for the 
We traversed about 200 miles 
along the banks of a large river which runs 8.S.E., a beautiful stream, 
in some parts very like the Clyde, but frequently broader, The water 
was rising and seems to come from the north, from melted snows—it is 
so clear and soft. Two large rivers run into the lake, both from the 
north. The Batanana are a numerous tribe—the chief a youth. Many 
Makoba or Bayeiye fish and float on the river; darker in complexion 
than Bechuanas, and speak a language which has a slight klick. Canoes 
hollowed out of one tree, very fine scenery on the banks of the river ; 
splendid trees, mostly new to me—one, the fruit like a small, yellow 
pumpkin, about three inches in diameter. Mr. Oswell and I go on horse- 
back to-morrow. The waggons goon with Mr. Murray. We follow on 
the track, when we have seen Sebetoane’s tribe. The Bayeiye are 
numerous, but villages all small. Last observation of sun gave about 
19 degs 7 mins. We are N.N.W., of Kolebeng, but we expect when at 
Sebetoane’s to be considerably farther north. I may add to the above 
by way of explanation, that the Batanana tribe are Bechuanas, and 
originally of the Bamanuato tribe, which lie eight days’ journey north of 
the Bakuena, among whom Mr. Livingstone has his station (Kolobeng). 
The tribe of Sebetoana (the chief’s name) are also Bechuanas ; the Ma- 
koba (which means slaves) are adifferentrace. They possess no cattle, 
but live on fish. Bayeiye seems to mean eaters. r. L. says that he 
expected they would reach Kolobeng in two months. I am sending direct 
to Colesberg, in order to forward a letter from Mr, Murray to Mrs. 
Murray, care of Messrs. Dixon and Co., as he expects Mrs. M. to be 
out at the Cape in November or December. The party were very friendly 
received at the lake. Mr. L. says the canoes are r things—very 
numerous—they go pretty quickly in them, and cvok and sleep too in 
them (the Makoba). They had it very cold all the way. Country 
neighbourhood of the lake beautiful and fertile. All peace in that part 
of the world.” 

Caprure or A Suaver, By H.M.S. “Rarrier.”—At five o'clock 
on the morning of the 5th of August, a strange and suspicious-looking 
vessel was descried from the mast-head of the Rattler, which, upon 
being carefully scrutinized, was pronounced to be a large fore-and-aft 
schooner, under easy sail. Orders were immediately issued to get up 
the steam, make all sail, give chase, &c. Scarcely, however, “hed a 
part of the orders been complied with, than the movement was observed 
by the stranger, and the example promptly followed. An animated 
contest ensued, the crews of both, doubtless, being influenced by very 
different feelings. The breeze now freshened, and thereby considera- 
bly favoured the pretensions of theslaver. Notwithstanding, we gain- 
ed upon her, but almost imperceptibly. About two o’clock we were 
nearly within gun-shot of her, when—alas! how uncertain are the 
things of this life!—a dense mist setin, which obscured the whole hori- 
zon, and rendered her for a time invisible. Before the lapse of many 
minutes, however, she was again sighted by the officer of the watch ; 
and as we had by this time gained so much upon her as to bring her 
within the range of our guns, we discharged three rounds from a sixty- 
eight pounder, the last of which, having fallen in rather dangerous 
proximity to her stern, caused her to heave to, after a most interesting 
and exciting chase of nine hours’ duration. 

Thus terminated the career of a vessel whose success is without a 
parallel in the annals of this revolting traffic. In the early part of the 
cha@e, and when the issue of the struggle appeared doubtful, she cast 
adrift her only boat, unshackled her cable, which she let go with her 
anchor, and had recourse to every other measure which was -in the 
slightest degree calculated to increase her buoyancy and facilitate her 
escape. Sixty stand of musketry and several cutlasses were thrown 
overboard likewise, which circumstance tends to the supposition that 
the crew was well prepared, ay, and determined, too, to resist the attack 
of a less formidable opponent than the Rattler. This vessef was man - 
ned by a motley crew, consisting of 39 cut-throat looking fellows, ex- 
clusive of her commander, who was a Brazilian of note, and a Spaniard 
of distinction, nominally as a passenger. It was subsequently ascer- 
tained that this large American-built schooner, which exceeded 200 
tons burden, had made eleven successful trips, and had treble that 
number of escapes. She had been chased from time to time by most of 
the English and other cruisers stationed in the Bight of Benin, inclu- 
ding some of our fastest sailing-vessels, and a few steamers, whose pre- 
tensions she did not appear disposed to recognize. This, it appears, 
was to have been her last voyage; and, in the event of her sscaping, 
the proprietors contemplated erecting her into a model for their future 
guidance in architecture. 


Tue Brarrannia Brivce.—The operation of raising by the hydraulic 
machines the second monster tube, of 1,800 tons, to its intended elevation 
of 100 feet above sea-mark, was commenced by the engineers on Tuesday, 
fourteen days only having elapsed since the day on which it was success- 
fully floated. The action of the hydraulic presses in the towers was 
found to be most perfect and precise, as in their first play on the stu- 
pendous mass communicating with the chains it was worked steadily six 
feet upwards. Immediately after the bricklayers and masons entered 
the recesses of the towers, and built it up firmly beneath. The instant 
the masons left it another six feet lift was taken; and in this manner 
the operation is being carried on without intermission day 2nd night, 
during the latter period with the assistance of large lights and fires. 
With about fifteen more of these lifts, should no unforeseen contingen- 
cy occur, the tube will have attained its permanent level, and be joined 
on to the great tube in the Britannia tower. The greatest energy 18 being 
displayed in every department, and the majority of the workmen, on 
the relay system, have been engaged for some months past from night 
The express train is expected to pass through before the 
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PROBLEM No. 65, #y D. O. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 64 


White. Black. 
1. KttoQ3 R to R 4 [best] 
2. Kt to K 5ch. R the Kt 
8, Rto K tks R 


26 ch. 
4. RtoQ Kt6 checkmate. 





CorresPonDEeNnTs.—S. L. [and others].—We are not at liberty just now to give full 
rieulegs of the coming a, We teen however, that nearly all the preliminaries 
are already settled ; that it will be “=~ at Washi in the course of next month ; that 
one of the principals in the contest for some years sustained the reputation of being the 
etrongest player in America, and that its terms are those of equality in the strictest sense. 


-_—-—_{_— 


Tue Notorious JoserpH Apy.—The London police report of the 
7th ult., gives the following account of the conviction of the ‘‘ Some- 
thing to your advantage” man, who has for many years annoyed the 
public and defied the law, to an extent far beyond the temporary efforts 
of the ‘* Confidence Man” of this city. 

Mansion-Hovuse — Joseph Ady was summoned before Alderman 
Gisas for the sum of £12 10s., due and owing to Her Majesty, for the 
duty of postage, which he refused and neglected to pay. The summons 
was supported by Mr. Peacock, the solicitor to the Post-office. 

Mr. Peacock having stated that the amount claimed was for the post- 
age of 1,500 letters, 

Defendant.—I beg for further time. I want time to look over and ex- 
amine the 1,500 letters you talk about. 

Mr. Peacock.—You have had several days, upon four hours of each 
of which you might have so employed yourself at my office. 

Defendant.—That is not the case. There were only four of the seven 
that were working days. I wish for more time before you proceed with 

your complaint. 

Alderman Gises.—I shall proceed at once with the case. 
plead guilty, or not guilty ? 

Defendant.—‘* Not Guilty,” certainly. 

Mr. Peacock said, that of the 1,500 letters, the postage of which he 
sought to recover, 1,000 had been refused by the parties to whom they 
had been tendered, 498 had been directed to parties who could not be 
found, and two had been addressed to parties who were dead, and all 
purported to come from Mr. Ady. 

Thomas Gallabin, clerk in the Dead Letter-office of the General Post- 
office, said—I examined the whole of the 1,500 letters, which purport to 
come from Joseph Ady, of 105, Fenchurch-street. They were unpaid, 
according to the statement made by the solicitor to the Post-office, and 

bore the Post-office taxes upon them, amounting to £12 10s. 

Defendant.—Pray (to the witness) did you examine all these letters 
yourself ? 

Witness.—Yes ; every one. 

Defendant.—And do you say the postage is due from me? 

Witness.—Yes. 

An inspector of letters at the Post-office said—-I know Mr. Ady. I 
was present when the carrier tendered the letters to him, and demanded 
the sum of £12 10s. as postage. He did not pay, but said he had no 
money, and the sum is now due and owing to Her Majesty. 

Here a large package was produced. 

Defendant.—Were the real letters produced to me ? 

Witness.--They were produced in the package. 

Defendant.—But not the real letters one by one? 

Witness.—No. 

Defendant. —Now, take notice of that. 
duced. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Peacock.—That is the case against Mr. Ady 

The defendant then read a paper, from which the following are ex- 
tracts. It is necessary to observe that to the first paragraph, which 
related to ‘any other demand outstanding against him at the Post-of- 
fice,” Mr. Peacock had at the commencement of the examination given 
areply. The paper then proceeds :— 

_ ‘Before proceeding further in this matter I beg to be favoured with further 

ume, so that may carefully inspect each an every letter, as after my former 
conviction upoa the letters being returned from the Post-office, I found, although 
ithad been most solemnly sworn by the Post-office clerk that he had opened and 
carefully inspected the whole of them, and found all of them purporting to come 
from me, that there was one letter, no doubt of great importance to the parties 
interested, which had no such import, which letter I transmitted to your Lord- 
ship, soliciting your advice thereon, which, however, has not received any notice, 
and not less than 27 letters the seals of which had never been disturbed, and, 
therefore, stand fearfully in array against the clerk who so carelessly swore that 
which is palpably false. You Lordship will also perceive that the number of 
letters I am now sued — is about 2,000, and that the time allowed by the Post- 
office is but eight hours for their inspection—a thing utterly impossible. I further 
assert that the demand has never been legally made upon me, nor have I seen, 
the leuers, It istrue that men have been with bundles wrapped up in papers 
for what I know, containin Bank notes (laughter), and at the back of the sum- 
mons was an invitation to inspect the leters for eight hours—quite insufficient to 
detect all the forgeries amongst them, and which no man whatever has any right 


to set me about there, in the enemy’ h ilisti ing i 
waitfor mo. fieomemaie nemy’s camp, where the Philistines are lying in 


“Thave here with me 12 letters reserving the rest for another d 
’ purpose an 
ri Ask the Lord Mayor if he remembers my informing him of aeonnde of 
1,000 he consequently received and knew not of. /L aughter. ) 
Respectfully, JoserH Apy. 
a oe your defence concluded ? 
fendant.—Yes. I don’t wish to give any unnecessary t . 
only wish for more time. ° . Sega 
Alderman Gipas.—My decision is, that the case has been satisfacto- 


rily proved, and I shall issue th i i 
paid, together with 3s. costs. CT ee oe 
The defendant then retired. 
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Y Escapr.—As Sir Claude E. Seott was shooting 
ridge-park with a pair of Messrs. Deane’s new steel- 
ugh only jeates aig the usual charge, burst ina 
Was ripped and torn open from the breach up- 
prea Se hapa lock blown out—one to The distance of 15 pte 
ork ee ae and splintered in every direction. The escape of 
out and titi te the loss of life or limb, and with merely a slight 
yay d ha B sayy Was one of the most wonderful on record, 
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giving way on the right hand side of the barrel The remains of the 
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Fimet Thon have been dangerous and defective.— 
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bes of glass were brought into the apartment and laid on the pave- 
ment, and then entered two young Saracen girls of the most exquisite 
beauty of feature and Iness of form, and each ascending two of 
the globes, and clapping their hands, they began a dance on their yA 
estals, spurning the balls with their fairy feet, yet never dis- 
mounting from them, themselves into the most fantastic atti- 
tudes, and sporting witheach other in a manner which called forth from 
the spectators the most rapturous expressions of admiration. Such 
were the scenes presented in the private apartments of the empress 
Isabella.—Green’s Lives of the Princesses of England. 





THe Curer Jusricesure or EnGLAND.—Lord Denman’s resignation 
of the Chief Justiceship of the Queen’s Bench, in consequence of con- 
tinued ill-health, has tose reluctantly accepted by the Cabinet, and 
Lord Campbell, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, has received the 
important appointment. The Noble and Learned Lord will, it is un- 
derstood, take his seat on the first day of next term. No arrangement 
has yet been come to with respect to the vacancy in the Cabinet caused 
by Lord Campbell’s promotion, but rumour attributes to Ministers an 
intention of recommending to the Sovereign that the Master of the 
Mint (the Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil) shall be called to her Ma- 
jesty’s Councils.—Sun, 24th ult. 





Sarcasms or THE UnrauGcur.—Exemplifying the want of educa- 
tion among the pauper children in some parts of Norfolk, and of the 
benefits likely to result from the establishment of pauper schools, the 
Rural Reporter of the Morning Chronicle mentions a school which he 
visited at Wortham, in connexion with the Hartismere Union. Durin 
the examination of the children, a number of questions were asked an 
answers given ; among others, the following. 

“ Why was Lazarus seen afar off is Abraham's besom-?’’—‘‘ Because he was 
Abraham's father.” 

“ What is a publican 7”—“ A Pharisee.” 

“ What was Matthew ?”—* A fisherman.” 

“ What did the Jews expect the Messiah to be ?’’—* A false prophet.” 

“ What is faith 7” —‘* The substance of anything seen.” 

“ How many Houses of Parliament are there ?”—‘ Three—two.” 

“ What is the Upper one called ?’—* The House of Dukes.” 

“ What is the Lower one called 1’—“ The House of Gentlemen.” 

“Who puts on the taxes 7” —"* The Queen.” 

“Suppose you were to send a person to the House of Commons, who would 


he represent ?’’—“ Gentlemen.” . 

“If you were to send one, who would you send ?”—*‘ You, Sir,” (to the 
Chaplain.) 

“* What would you send me there for ?’’—*‘ T'o collect money.” 

In the earlier questions, the pupil had evidently undergone an ellipti- 
cal confesion of ideas,—as in the case of the fourth : The Jews expect- 
ed a Messiah came; they treated him asa false prophet. The politi- 
cal replies are not far wrong in the letter, and you might imagine that 
the urchin knew what he was saying better than his catechist. The 
satire is evident. The young rogue is right when he calls “ the People’s 
House”—such is the popular but erroneous expression—* the House of 
Gentlemen” : the gentry sit there, sent by influence of gentry, to make 
laws for gentry, to be enforced by gentry. The taxes are proposed in 
the name of the Queen, levied in her name, paid to her name ; and if 
the Queen is not fairly chargeable with all, the confusion is brought 
about by the unjust stewards that take her name not in vain for them- 
selves. Money-screwing is nationally the function of ry House of 
Gentlemen ; locally, the clergyman is observed to be skilful at the of- 
fice. It is a very instructive catechism, and may take its place by Col- 
onel Thompson’s on the Corn-laws. You could imagine the same cate- 
chumen profitably interrogated on other branches : e. g.— 

“ What is a colony ?,’—* A place for convicts and Chelsea pensioners.” 

“ What is a colonial governor ?’’—“ A grazier and baker-” ' 

“ What is her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies ?”—“ The driver 


of the police van.” . nt 
“ What is he going to do with the ‘ brightest jewel in the British Crown?’ ”— 


“ He is going to pop itup the spout at Uncle Sam’s.’— Spectator. 


Seir ImporTAnce.--Once travelling through shire, I called 
upon a gentleman residing near one of the finest waterfalls in that coun- 
ty. As time was of some value, I could only partake of a slight repast, 
which my host prolonged by giving a history of the progress he had 
lately made in draining some meadows. An opportunity at length oc- 
curring, I ventured to hint that I should wish to be directed to the wa- 
terfall. “Oh! the waterfall! ah! true—there is a waterfall; but, 
my dear sir, it is almost at the bottom of the valley. Surely you would 
not attempt to go there, among the long grass and briars. Never mind 
the waterfall. Take a walk with me, and I will show you something 
that is really worth seeing, and where you will bein no danger of fal- 
ling over a precipice.” With that he led me into his garden. ‘* There,” 
said he, “‘ there is a garden I planted and gravelled myself. There you 
may rove about as much as you please.” ‘‘ But sir, I have travelled 
several miles to see the waterfall ; and unless’’—‘* Oh! the waterfall! 
anybody can see the waterfall! the commonest fellow in the country 
can do that. But,” pausing with all the solemnity of dignified 
anger, ‘‘ I do assure yon, sir, very few can have an opportunity of 
seeing my garden.”—Leigh Hunt's Readings for Railways. 











BLACK, WHITE, AND GREY. 
Mankind had long disputed at the Cape, 
About the Devil’s colour and his shape ; 

The English held that he was black as night, 
The Hottentots contended he was white ; 

But now all split the difference, and say 
They feel quite certain that the Devil’s—-grey. 





CaLIGRAPHY.--A curious specimen of this art has been recently 
produced, after 18 months’ labour, by 2 Mr. John Peckerd, of No. 3, 
Church-passage, Basinghall-street. It consists of devices and emblems 
most elaborately drawn with pen aad ink, and accompanied by legends 
and written descriptions ina great variety of handwritings, describing 
the prosperity of England, the horrors of war, the blessings of peace, 
and the goodness of Providence. The diversity of designs introduced 
is astonishing, amounting to nearly 15,000. Every letter is unique, 
and every embellishment entirely sui generis. The drawings are in 
good taste, the larger letters extremely bold and well formed, and the 
minute writing almost microscopic, yet clearly legible. The labour of 
the artist must have been intense, and it is to be hoped the result of his 
efforts and diligence will be properly estimated by those best qualified 
to patronize such skill._-Times. Something similar to Alexander’s 
bushel of peas would be appropriate.—.4/b. 





Jenny Linp.—The rumours in town concerning Malle, Lind are 
these :—That she may appear at the Italian Opera in Paris, under Sig- 
nor Ronconi’s management.—That she may appear at the Opéra 
Comique in the ** Camp de Silésie ,’ which Meyerbeer is understood to 
wish to arrange for that theatre.—That treaties have been pending be- 
twixt Mdlle Lind and the Grand Opéra.—That she is going to Russia. 
—That sheis going to America with Mr. Balfe.—That she has signed 
an engagement with an English gentleman for a Concert-tour.—Athe- 
neum. Somebody in Punch, or elsewhere, parodied Shakspeare’s verses 
in ‘“‘ As youlike it,” substituting Jenny Lind’s name for that of Rosa- 
lind. We forget whether the following couplet formed a portion of the 
attempt ; but, according to the above, it might have done so. 

If your projects are defined, 
Tis not so with Jenny Lind. 

Coutpn’t Autow Ir.—A gentleman tells us a good story of one of 
his domestics. Having employed a new female servant, he sat down in 
the parlour, the evening after, toa ‘ civil game of whist” with his 
wife and a couple of neighbours. The next morning the “ help” ob- 
served that “ the card-playing must be put a stop to, or she would be 
obliged to leaye—she didn’t approve of the practice, and never allowed 
it in families where she lived.” —Boston Post. 





Tue Barris Museum.—The number of visitors to this national in- 
stitution on Wednesday the (26th ult.) was 19,986, being an increase, as 
compared with Boxing-day last year, of 7111, when the number was 
12,785. Sixteen constables of the A division of police, under the direc- 
tions of Sergeant Neale, were in attendance; and, although the increase 
of visitors Was so much beyond the usual average, the greatest order 
and decorum was observed throughout the day. 





MILITARY AprointmENT.—The Master-General of the Ordnance 
has been pleased to appoint Lieutenant-Colonel Warde to the command 
of the Royal Artillery at Malta. 

Tue Cutna Srarion.—The appointment of Commander-in-Chief of 
the India and China squadrons, vacant by the death of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Francis Collier, it is said will be conferred upon Rear-Admiral the 








Hon. Sir Fleetwood B. R. Pellew, C. B., K.C.H. 





INTERESTING TO THOSE WHO DELIGHT IN 
RURAL AND PASTORAL OCCUPATIONS WITH FIELD SPORTS 
ANGLING &c. 


AM possessed of that which is most valued by persons fond of the above occu- 
I pation wo tve eid sports, and the “ of dear old Izaak ae gm Saye 
le Farm fof 2000, and may be extended to 3000, 4000, to 8000 Acres, owned by me, all in a 
ring fence}, and all app with richest soils, (12 to 30 inches depth) and about 
one-sixth of number of acres covered with perfect natural parks and groves of ancient forest 
trees, the remainder of land all cleared and without obstruction to the plough. The place has 
been under liberal, continued improvement since 1243 ; also, gathering choice 
which are about 3500 sheep, with brood mares, cattle, swine, &e. Limpid streams run tht ou 
and a wide, wild, rapid river forms one boundary ; & combination not surpassed in the e 
world for beauty of scenery, natural resources, utility, and all things most desired by intel- 
ligent agriculturists, lovers of the above sports, and bright, joyous, healthy climate, where 
earth’s surface is elevated, varied, and w t monotony, all prosperous, progressive, and 
remunerating, | about 20 per cent. per annum on amount invested]. Roads are excellent, and 
two Rai 8 are in ~~ o just by the place, which isin lat. 41° N. The farm is equal to 
keeping much more stock than is on it, so that besides other, I purpose having about 8000 


sheep. 

There is water power _ to 10,000 to 1 horse power, and easily commanded for @ 
small outlay. Flouring Mills, Cotton and Woollen manufactures, much needed, and | be- 
lieve if carried on with good judgment, they would yield 12 per cent, dividend per annum : 
abundance of Wool at hand, and Cotton may be placed at New York prices, charges includ. 
ed. Tanneries also led ; one on a lar; ome would remunerate well, for is no 
competition around, and the population of Illinois is now about 750,000. w’ doubles in five 

ears. The Farm, kc., is situated in the North-western section of that State, in the Valley of 
Rock River hing Wisconsin. Grouse, Quail, Snipe, Deer, Rabbits, wild Ducks, 

: — ne OEE as, 0 Cera wens vases. 

am ing for an intelligent person, or persons means, 
portion less than half, and jn me in iton and en. eports, he. tons 
increasing income and pleasure as we ex cultivation increase the stock, &c. 21500 
to £4000 would buy a good share of the Farm, stock, teams, implements, machines, &c., and 
of course ae s, &c.; and persons, such as are —g— 2 
shall gladly them, or him, a share at prices far below the current , for I much de- 
sire com: ‘onship and aid in carrying on so extensive a place. Aliens, by a provision of the 
laws of State, may legally own Real Estate, and have all other as to property, 
—- citizens. Wheat, anc ches Saas ain, with mae, in fact t all tha: thrives 
‘emperate Zone, wel yield Sundemt ’ crops are Vv sure.. 
cond of way life among the woe they 
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find much! ch, on and Sas thane pincd, tet wie plenon ie con 
much very much, on around ¢ ve . wi 7 
their tastes, and accord with their habits, wan 5 iil the comforts of life are'st 
there arrive in one village near by five mails in post coaches, with four horses 
each. The wires pass through connecting with New ag by and in the is an office 
connected. Much more might be said in ¢ , but t reserve it un called on, or 
written to by inquirers, who will please address, postage paid, at the Oifice of the Albion, 

jan 26 





G. P. PUTNAM’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Rev Dr. Hawks. 
AURICULAR CONFESSION IN THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
A Series of letters to a friend in North Carolina. 
BY A PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIAN, 
12mo, cloth limp. 31 cents; paper, 25 cente. 


: Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
THE PaTHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
An Oration before the New England Society, New York, Dec. 22, 1849. 
BY Rev. HORACE BUSHNELL, D. D. 
12mo, cloth limp, 25 cents; paper, 12 1-2 cents. 
Mr. ————_ 
8T. LEGER: OR, THE THREADS OF LIFF. 
Second edition. 12mo. cloth. $1. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 
Consisting of Fac-similes of original Documents relating to the events of the Revolution 
&c., &c. With a variety of Reliques, Antiquities, and Modern Autographs. 
Collected and Edited by John Jay Smith and John J. Watson. 
In one volume, small folio, half morocco, gilt edges, $6. 
W. C. Richards.” 
THE SHAKSPEARE CALENDAR ; 
Or, Wit and Wisdom for Every Day in the Year. 
Edited by W. C. Ricuarps. 
In a very neat volume, 32mo, cloth, 37 1-2 cents; cloth gilt, 62 1-2 cents, 

Flarman’s Homer. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 


Translated by William Cowper ; edited by Robert Southey, LL.D.; with Notes by 
M. A. Dwight. 


Royal 8vo. Illustrated with 12 Outline Engravings, from Desizus by FLAXMAN, 
Clojh $3; cloth gilt ,83,50. The same, for the use of Schools. 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 
THE KING OF THE HURONS. 
By the Author of the “ First of the Knickerbockers,” “Young Patroor,” &c. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents. 
Theodore Irving, Esq. 
THE FOUNTAIN OF LIVING WATERS. 
By a LayMay, 
In a neat and elegant presentation volume, wit: a Vignette—cloth, 50 cents, cloth 
gill, 75 cents, 
THE POETICAL GAME OF ANNA, 
In a case—50 cents, 
Samuel Elie’, Esc. 
ROMAN LIBERTY : 








A History. With an Historical Account of the Liberty of Ancient Nations, 
By SaMve. Evior, Ese, 
illustrated with 12 Engravinge, executed at Rome. 
Two hand 8vo. vol » 84,50. 
Fredrika Bremer. 
THE NEIGHBOURS : 
A Tale of Every-Day Life. 
New and Revised Edition, with an Introduction writte expressly for this Edition. 
By Miss Bremer. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1,00. 
Prof. James D. Dana. 
GEOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION:, 
By Pror. James D. Dana, 
Large 4to. with Atlas in folio, $1,25. 








WRITINGS OF J. R. McCULLOCH ON FINANCE, 


THE current volume of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will contain— 

McCulloch on the Operation of the Usury Laws. January No. 

McCulloch on Principles of Forei, ond} Gonmvatie Weserteat ! 

McCulloch on Money, Currency, Coins, &c. 

Chronicles and Geers of the London Stock Exchange, by J. Francis, author of the 

o Bank of En 

Account of the London and Westminster Bank, [with ing. 

Table of Exchange on London for each month 7 boa 132 meters 

Table of U. S. Coinage for each year, 1796 to 1249. 

Income, Expenditure, and Public Debt, for each year, 1729 to 1849. 

Quotations of Prominent Stocks for each month. * 1849. 

With numerous and important Statistical Tables. 

The Bankers’ Magazine is published monthly, 84 pp. octavo. Subscription 
Communications received by ¥ PP ptions, Orders, and 


J. SMITH HOMANS, Eprror Bankers’ Macazine, 


jan % No. 111 Washington Street, Boston, 





FOR SALE, 


EVENTEEN Years complete of the present Series of the 


ALBION, and one year 
the former Series. For particulars inquire at the Office. om, < 





HUNTINGTON EXHIBITION. 


"THE exhibition of Huntington’s pictures, referred to in the following correspondence 
will be opened to the public in a few days, at the inner room of the Art- building 
n Broadway. oe ware — 
; New York, Dec. 26th, 184% 
Dear Sir—It has been suggested to us, that an exhibition of T paintings would be grati- 
fying to many of your friends. Fully concurring in the o; mien axteecsede wo take pleasure 
in making the proposition to you, and ~~~ that ac of your works will be obtained 
as soon 4s will suit your convenience, believing that it would reflect credit upon the art, 
and gratify those who have had the pleasure of seeing only your late productions. 
Respectfully yours, 


Wn. C. Bryant, John Jay, Robert Kelly, 

G. C. Verplanck, Wm. Allen Butler, Henry K. Brown, 

J. H. Gourlie, John Inman, Jno. 8. Stone, D. D., 

A. B. Durand, Wm, Adams, D.D., Peter Richards, Jn., 

C. C. Ingham, J. H. Hobart, G. W. Austin, _ 

Chas. M. Leupp, I Paris, Edgar 8. Van Winkle, 

Wnm. Kemble, John Van Buren, Geo. P. Putnam, | 

Sami. B. Ruggles, Jonathan Sturges, Richard Grant White, 
8. House Taylor, D.D., D. r, A. W. Bradford, 

Geo. W. Bethune, D.D., F. F. Marbury, George Ashton, 

Evert A. Duyckinck, A. M. Cozzens, H. Borrowe, M. D., 


?. M. Markoe, M.D., 


Benj. D. Silimanh 
J. P. Cronkhite. 


Henry Ww. Bellows, 
Dante HuntincTon, Esa. 


F. W. Edmonds, 
Henry Peters Gray, 





New York, Dee. 29th, 1849. 
by you, is very gratefully acceded to. In ace 


ition, 
Gentlemen—The proposition, so kindly mate by re ‘vho have pictures painted by me in 


cordance with it, I have consulted several gen! 


their collections. Their quick and cordial response has added to the great pleasure pro- 
duced by your friendly communication. Arrangements shall be made for opening the 
proposed exhibition as 800n as possible, With heartfelt thanks for the good will whieh 
prompted your letter, I am, a obliged and obedient, 


D. HUNTINGTON, 
To W. C. Bryant, J. Sturcis, } 
A. B. Duranp, §sqs., and others. 


EDMUND ARNOLD, M.D., 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, 
don, attends at his Office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the follo 
hours. Morning till....10 
AfternoON..secceresecseceseccsececseccessscsstrecetilleses 
Evening .-+eee- eeceeerees 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 
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jan 5—ly 
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TYPE FOR SALE. 
A 2ONT OF BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 1,000 pounds. Will be divided if re- 
quired. 


Price low for cash. 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


H. E. Montcomerre, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal, 


ALExaNDeR GReENHORNE, late Masier of Ship Caledonia : 
jan 19—ly 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL! 


er signed folly inf s the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
Tins aa a Branct of his Goal Yard al 95 Sixth Avenue, pppesite 8th Street), where he 
intends kee for family use the various kinds und sizes ‘oal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, White Asb, and Liverpool Orrel for the Rance, Furnace, Grate, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for y use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
th Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
” Statiabert and Laight. : jan i9—ly 


M TORONTO,—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 

Ree cere ious Theatre, announces bis intention of LeTTine it for periode w 
suit Artists visiting Toronto, pee ei he te ck Canada, 

Application to be made to T. P. B D, No. 55 Kin, 





Street W. Cc. W. 
rf eat, eee te 





_——— 


N W. S. HOWS will receivea limited number of pri pils desirous 
5. see thewseives in the art of Public Speaking and Realing, t apes the princi- 
ples luid down fr his “ Practicul Blocutionist.” 
MR HOWS has alse made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, iv 
which his “ Reader” will be used as a text-book. 
| For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker st:eet. sept 15 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


UDSON & SMITH call aitention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION that 


are prepared to e the presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste, a; 
short notice on reasonable terms. jan Sty 





NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 
ND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. Vol4, No.1. for January, 185°, now publish 
f Asiatic C i 


ed, containing a statistical history o i as it appeared in the city of New 
York in 1849, illustrated witha map showing the relative in‘ensily and mortality in each 
Ward, etc., etc., by Wm. P. Buel, M. D., Physician of the Centre street and Thirty-fifth street 
Cholera Hospitals; the concluding portion of Dr, Roberts's Eciectic Essay on Tumor of 
Uterus; original articles from Professor Bryan of Philadelphia, Dre. Wells of the Army, 
Bennet of Connecticut, Schmidt and Willard of New York; reviews of two recent works on 
Obstetrics, and of Dr. West's admirable work on the Diseases oftChildren; Bibliographical 
Notices of all the recent publications; a retrospect of foreizn me@ica! journals; an editorial, 
selections fron: American Penge and numerous items, of medical intelligence of much in- 
terest to the profeasion. This work is published every other month, contains 144 pages, and 
numbers among its contributors the most eminent talent in the medical profession in the city 
of New York. Terms $3 per anuum, 50 cents per copy. 


jan 12—4t D. FANSHAW, Publisher, 575 Broadway. 


VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS. 
JOHN & FREDERICK TALLIS, 
PUBLISHERs. 

16 John Street, New York, and London. 


Beg to announce another consignment of new and valuable Illustrated Works, large ar 
rivals of which have just come to hand amorg wh ch will be found, in parts at 2s. and divis 
fons, handsomely bou .d, at 158. each, with beutiful maps and illustrations— 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICA, by John Howard Hinton, A. M., from the earliest period 
to the present time. 


THE HIsTORY OF ENGLAND, from the text ef Hume and smollett. continued to the 
present tiwe, by Thomas Gapsey, Esq. The engravings are by first rate artists. 


THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the earliest period of the Irish Annals to the pre- 
sent time, by Thomas Wrigh, Esq, M.A.F.S.A., iflus:ravel with maps and beautiful en- 
ate from original drawings, by. H. Warren, Esq., President of the sew Water Colour 


eee Pate eaoes, agediine Ley te SCOTS SARE, and General Expositor of the 

guage. beinga comolete jiterary, classic, scientific, bi hical, graphical, 

and technological sander j, beautifu'ly illustrared with mage and plates. caer) 

THE BRITIS'1 CO ONIES—their history, extent, coadition, and resources, by R. M 

Paria, Kes. late Treasurer vo the Queen ot Engian! at Hong Kong, a d member of Her 

Ty ~ egislative Council in China. Ose of the most valuable and interesting works 
y- 





In order to bring this Nafions! Work within the means of all classes of the community, it 
will be issued in «8 at 25 cents and 75 cents each, and in divis:o1a, hardsomel heend in 
Moroceo Cloth, gilt, ai 81,87 1-2, adorned with iliustrated maps, views of the chiel cities, fine 
ne pes of ie “rE nye lw ae 4 feteanere ¥ the Colonial Empire, seals of 
each colony, &e.; to be comme in forty it paris, at ent ixte ts al75¢ 
Or eight divisionsat #1,87 1-2 cents each’ SP” — ee 
* TALLIs’8 [ILLUSTRATED ATLAS and modern History of the World i 
Political, Comm-erciw’, and Statistical. Edited by KM. Marin, Esq. ciadeaaeaameed 

*,* Thisis confidently presumed to be the best and cheapest ever publishei—each 25 
part containing two mays, and each 75c. part six exquisiiely caneeral oe very pone 

red »nd embel ised with suitable borders of elegant and appropriaie en ravings, il- 
strative of the manuers an customs of different couniries, with eecriptive letier press. 
be complete. in thirty-two parts at 25 cents each, or eleven parts ut 75 cents each. 
dec 29—1m 





MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


M' HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Pianoforte, has removed to 121 
Fourth Avenue, where applicationcan be made for terma, &e., &c. dec 15 





BDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my li--ly 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 


a Darivanive HIS RARCURAL ADDARSS, in the Old City Hall, 

e , ngrav i 

P+ Pan ‘S00 8 on Steel, by » from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by 
THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia E 

graved on s‘éel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by % inches. Price $3,00. P. 
THE SPIRIT OF '76. Engraved teel, by Sadd, fro: f > 

by 18. Price 2,00, graved on steel, by » from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on steel, by Sadd, from Trumbull’s Pic 

ture. Plate 2 by 15. Price $1.25. a 


~*~ ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on steel, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 


ture. 
JOHN NEAL, Publisher, 56 Carmine street, and 201 Broadway, N. Y. 
nov 2i—3m 











NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 

346 and M8 Broadway. . 
{2 ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
all American works of general interest. ‘The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
cession of English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the great work on 
Fgypt, by Denon, &c. ; Galerie de Versailles, i6 volumes, folio; Agincourt Histoire de Art. 

é volumes, folio, &c., &c., and a select collection of modern German literature. jan 19-<f 

jan 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


Sen 1 

THE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above Schoo! at the room over the hal. 

_ Of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, will re_ 

main open unil farther notice, from 10 o'clock, a. M., until 10 o'clock, p.m. Admission 2> 
cents. Season tickets 50 cenis. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. aug 25-61 








NEW-YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 


MPORTERS and Dealers in Fine Engravinys, Vil Paintings. &c., &c., Faglish, French 

and Germ, are cenciunly adding to their alton vy fall and po stock of Exgravings, 

» alithe new and important publications asthey ap»earin Europe; amungst wich they 
pleasure in calling attention to the subjuined: 


The Wood-Cutters, & superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land 
peer. 


Sunshine of Love, fom Brooks. 


Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing Morning, Noon 
Evening, aud Night. 

In For it; Patience ; Maid of the Mill; The Blind Piper; The Moun- 
tain Spring. 


Jenny Lind, from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 


The Dew-Drop, «nd The Forget-Me-Not; Spring of Life; Fleur-De. 
Lis; Judith Holding the Head of Holofernes, patuted by Horace Vernet: en 
graved by Jazet. 


The Amazones, of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 


Just received, an etcuing of the splendid pi » by Landseer, The Flight of Deer, 


ions received for early im ons of the same; for the last -hieve- 
ey nieces, y impressi @; alse for the last great achieve 


Napoleon at Fontainbleau arTeR THE Loss OF WATERLOO. 


+ paaaaaaamces scarce proof impressions of Frenck and English Fme Lire En 
» &ec 

An assort ent of exceedingly choice epecimeas of LONDON COLO@RED PRINTS, 
published expressiy and solely fer their house, in a style of exquisite beauty unequalled 


W.& 8 bxverecentiy mide an important alteration in the arr-ngemest of their store 

which erables then to offer for «ale, under the decidedly aeesamngente cireumsiances te 

r light and posivon, maay Choice Gems uf Modern and # me of cincient production 
which they respectfully invite persons of taste to call and ex 

~~ —”’ NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, south, and West, from Si. 

~ ie. 


Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashionable 
jan 5 





asie. 





JOHN W. PRIEST, M.A, ARCHITECT. 
38 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, L. 1 
Designs and Working-drawi jance with the principl f 
Pointed Architects €, for Churchesand Church Furnitnre, Parsonages, Schoolhouses, 
Dwellings, and Sepulchral Memorials; confiniug his practice in Ecclesiastice] works to 


the wants of his own (P. E.) Commuaiun, ard, hoping, by the devotion of his whole atien- 
tion to one etyle of d , and to few classes of buildings, tobe more able to perform satis 
factorily any undertaking within his limits. dec22 2 


REPARES 








HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would cail the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrament, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, com every variety in styleand finish. From 
nisioag experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instrumen:. 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them epee 2 for extremes of climate, in this country A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece cup 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000, 
[Empowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vie-—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE WIDOW aND THE ORPHAN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YORK. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
James a, fonai el 
Gvworge Bare ache McEvers 
Samuci 8. Howland, Henry Ludium. ’ 


Gorham A. Worth, Robert J. Dillon. 


Wildam Van Hook, 
BALTiMORY, 
Soemnel Medina, 
enry Tiffany. 
Dr. J; H. McCullon. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John Mc'favish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain, 





BOSTON. 


George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 

Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brighem 

Frauklin Dexter, aE E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul, 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containig the raves of prose prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 184), &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agen‘s. 

Part of the capital is permauently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any such arise] or otherwise. 

Fd days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all busmess connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one ?ciocn. P. M,, at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 

of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,)AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL. £600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees--Joln Cattley, Esq., Johm Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. | Sebastian G. Martinez, a 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Ese. 
John Cattley, Esq. Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. William Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, Esq. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus ee M.D. 
Bankers, Mesers. Glyn, Halifax, Mills, & Co. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or re- 
main as a permaneut loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

Referees in New York. 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Anthony Barclay, Esq., H.B.M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. James Gallatin, 5 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. J. Phillips Pharnix, & 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. Joun Cryder, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 


New York Medical Examiners, 


84. 


JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq, M.D.. 473 Broadway, 

F. U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M. D., 75: Broadway. 
Standing Counsel...... proenesecccooccescs seeeseeeeHon, Willis Hall 
BOUCHOF..cccc-ccedvesccccoscccoce seesesescesceceess Albert Gallatin, Jun. 


Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Esgq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jr., 65 Wui) Street, 
New York. 
(# CaLirornia, AND Speciat Risks OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. jan5 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000, 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
res COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William, 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO, 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jan5 JOHN J. PALMER 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
EsTaSLisheD 2ist aveUsT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J. D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sad’ 
leir; Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER aPERIENE 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent 801 very distit 

guished member of the Medical 1 Profession of this city the following enetionouiad of its 
merits: a eing!e trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its effieacy. 
TrsTiMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
* | have carefully examined and in many cases scribed the wilicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
pleasant, w hich —_ id combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant's Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperien : 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and_ bowels ing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
childrew, disruise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which f have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be aiministered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 

No. 63 Warren street, N. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” j 
Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggiat and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26: Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 551 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way. 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chesnut st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Montsteheon, Eeovaae>. Sickles & 
Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States, 

June | 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


TT E UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFORNLA, 1050 tons, Suge, Ehomes A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Paname and a in fornin. 

Passengers in the after cabins are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, and will 
be allowed space for personal baggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceedi 
in measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra bagzage or merchandize when taken, 
per ton, and one and a half per cent. on a. 

Packages should not exceed 125 lbs, weight for mule carriage. 





Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas or Mazatlan ******.....,$225 .......-. $1 
do o do San Diego ...ccrcccccccrccescecces BI) soccccceroe MD 
do do do San Francisco.....ecccesesseee sss 300, ©. cree se ABO 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own ding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health fees an4 boat hire, to be paid by the passem- 

ers. 


. No passage secured until paid for. : 
Apply at the Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. jan 5 


2RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STHBAM 6HIPS. 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British ships on, 
and after the 1st January next ; therefore, the British and North American Royal Mail —— 

ill recewe Foreign Goods in common with British Goods, according to priority of arrtval at 
wharfon Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of each week, commencing with the suiling from Liver 
pool on the 29th December. 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL:STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 













Captains. 
Asia... C., 5 2uts Fiibernia...»-.+++ree-reneersee Wed. &. Kang 
Africa. see. -A. Ryrie AZAIA...ceceeseeees erccccccccscccede 
America. .-N, Shannon | Canada.. ceaceeeeceees Wm. Harrison 
BUPGPS. cccccsccevceses -F. G. Lott | Cambria. cccccccccede MER 





“Caledonia....... .W. Douglas. 
These vessels curry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 










From 
ambria .e» Boston,....-+.+.+0+-. Wednesday... ,.Jannary 9th. 
a. ..New York,..........- Wednesday....January 23d. 
Niagars + --BOSIOD, .«+++++0++ Wednesday February 6th. 
Europa.. New York,........... Wednesday.... February 20th. 
America. .. Buston, ..+..00+.005- Wednesday....March 6th. 
Canada.. NewYork,........... Wednesday....March 20th, 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.....+.- + +00B120 
do in second do do do dO..s00 coeccccececooet 
Berths not secured until paid for. : 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
‘All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNADS, D> 


38 Br way. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVR®, 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL , 
on Friday, 2lstD cember, and will take goods fortranshipment for New York cr Boston 
/ ish -A. il Steamers. 
A aaa ane a Cc. MAC IVER, 14 Water street, LiverpooL 
Orfor any information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 388 Broadway. 
dec 15 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Propriet f the several Lines o {Packets between New York aad Liverpool have 
T abe for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 














Ships. Captains From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World.........++ Knight. .....+--. July6....Nov. 6....Mar. 6 }Ang 21..Dec 21..Apr 21 
West Point.........+ Mullines......+.+. paas | eererrers) Geerrrrr (Peer, Serre -— my] 
Fidelia.........- soos V@uton.. rr : ° -- Jan ut mt 
Roscius ........+e0...Eldridge .. +23. 2G | nceeelbeceeces oe 
Isaac Wright........+. Marshall... «+++-Dec, 1. q Bi ccosse - eee 
Ashburton...... ecceses —"€° b cocoon Pere 
Skee ......... ewe Sioll Feb t..June 1 


Siddons.. ....- 
Columbia .... 
Patrick Henry. 





New York. Woe a 1a 
Sheridan . ecceed® fesccelbscvvcckloccceee 
Montezuma... June | vere Boe eee lB. oeeee gt 
p =~ A : F peaceovedt naveummcocs node canto . 
ohn R. Ski oseonun cnc ve cgese pce ccopeliesreses sEbegd, 6000 soceetOrece « G.-+ee ° 
Deedibed.cccconne seuad i seeeee16] Doe '..Apr :!.-Au 7 
GOTENOB . ccccccccccccs ENArid ZO... .cecrcccccesDivecerece 96. o0cccceM Jooceehl. resedlerrerrag 
Cambridge........ --Peabody............ Nov. 1....Mar 1, ..July 11... '6......+ % sere 


These shivs are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 6x- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of 4 Pp 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best k# une- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to LiverpOol...s+s-seeeeseeee-B100 
« rid New Yo £2 


to Pecucctbed lacs cose 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
‘Cambridge, and Hew York, GOODHU C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 


E & CO., or . 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT. 


, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool- 


Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay, and Naw World, 
+s ’ By GRINNELL, MINTURN & gg Bt 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., rp 


Ageuts for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
ge P us, ’" SPOFFORD, TILESTON © CO. N.Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

Sli i ed of the following 6! ee 
"Tvteed vach other inthe order in which they are named, sailing punctially ‘rug New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the ft , ‘ : 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, ¥!2° 











| Ne bed COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVES, and transact any busi 
dependent upon the value cr duration of Haman Life; to grantor purchase Anmunities 
or Reversions of ail kinds, us also Survivorships and Endowments. | f 

In addition to the various advantages offered by uther Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships, or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNuITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invesied with them. They can also point to the 
local position ofthe Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise controi over the Company, and facililates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settiement of claims. ; 

Assurances can be effected WITH OF WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company, 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or uarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


Age. With | Without , Half Credit Age. With Without , Half Credit 





og 





Profits Profits. seeees-esce | Profits. Profits, abghilins add 
is tii is 6 emeee cose a 3 62 248 2176 

1174 DIB -cectnses ol 3171 3 40 874 
3 | 229] tuz]| vive ° | &® | asi | san 414 
3n 293 202) 225 ; 5 5176 49 5 34 
35 2167 268% 2 '? + 6 71 18 6 an 68 18 2 








The above rates, For Life without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to Assure in 
Canada, while the assured with Participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. Cid 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, awd any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from an of the local agents, 

Agents and Medical Officers y appointed. 


Brantford....... CL Lc ekes OUR MEMWMBOR, .<cbcccvccdocdcstodscsecedstccbetecees 













Cobourg ... ecsccees. James Cameron....cc.c-es Pererirerr itt itrrt treet 
Colborne . coos MOUS BM, Boucher... .cc.cccesscccsesesrscccscconconcsce® 
Dundas .. 9s006e eoeece +s sesseveccce Dr. James Hamilton........cce¢ 
London esvaunbisence-e. Weare Beet --< 600. Dr. Alexander Anderson.....+++ 
Montreal .., seccssceccseeeeee Frederick A. Wilson... Dr. S.C. Sewell .......ce00e+e2 
Paria ...ccccccccccccsecceesocees David Buchan nd. 26006 Kbbahtn ba sebnebecke babashneeese> 
Port Sarnia ......cee-eeeeesse** BMaleolm Camere ...cccceccededs coctrscccescosseveccocee 
Quebec ......cccccccccrccccecees Welch and Davies .....seccccreccseccccccccccsconsessoees 
St. Catherines.....cce-seeee-+eee- Lachian Beil nGbGand .b66- 6enge ceaened eeecccccce 


Toronto ..ce.-eseeeceeeeccesees. Elmand Bradburne .... Dr. George Herrick. ...«+++++e* 
Woodstock .-.e.ccoessee-+eeeee » William Lapenoliere ... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford ...- «+ 


By order of the Board, 





THOMAS M. SiMONS, Secretary’ 


an5 amilton. 














y Sailing 
Ships. Masters. Days of suuns from New Days of res from 
or 
ee : he t. 3, Jan. & June 2, Oct 2, Feb. 23 
on - aot, new, neg Move sepe. 8, Jan. 16 July © Nov. 5, —. 
“* ¢ “ 24, “> ‘ 
Northumberland, Lord, eb 1, June 8 | Nov. 1, Mar.2', July 8 
Ame, Congress, new — oes t Oct, 8 Feb. 8 | July 8, Nov 2, Mar. 2 
Southampton, new. orgar June 8. = Oe wer > S. Dea a } 
York'!own, new, F Hradish, ‘ - > fe 16, jo a as 2 Dee. 3 April h 
ictoria Johnson, Jr) “ , z , “ : . 8 P 
Inde endence, Fletcher July }, Noy. L ap} “ = és ey '@ 3 
He idrik Hudson, Pratt « 16, “ 16 “ 16 | Sept. 5. Jan. 5, May 6 
Londos, new, He mara, a ho 8, SRE 6 ong oe ae args 
Switieriand,’ Hubbard, | Aug. 2. Dee. Ly April L} 2h By 
Devonshire, new Hovey, a a Fo a q ‘ : 8 
Sir Robert Peel,’ Chm wick, |“ 16 e- “ - a Oct. w Feb : 5, June 5 
Ame. Eagle. oane. ‘4 § “ “ ‘4 “ 
Prince Albert, Meyer, jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 21, 21, 3 


, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
.. ge ey Ey My my Sat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best deserip- 
tion. ; wv fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
The price of — passage ‘sins HOF owners of these packets will be responsible fur eters, 
and liquors, Neither vat by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap- 
parcels, or packages, S&n® OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 
Ay and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Loud 





PACKETS POR HAVRE, 
D LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 





st ECON 
follows :— 
S Int of each month, a8 Soho New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS lst January......se.00-( Sth February, 
Howe, master. ; lst May ..... soven-ee- ¢ 16th June, 
ist September.......... C'6th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ist yo CORY «ccc recess Ve — 
, ter, Ot TUNE  .vecseeee - 16th July, 
gt a TO Ta ; Ist October... evee- C16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist —* aA = Apri, 
ter. t oe@eeecssece th Angus’ 
yee ‘et Rareuber 060 -vese 16th ie 
ONEIDA, Ist April > ones 18 ee etn 
Funck, master. at August .........+-- ; Se ie tember, 
Ist December 1Gih JeReaEe.. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, ‘™ 
rice of passage is $1° without wines or liquors. . . - 
4 Goods oat to the subscribers will be forwarded free from anv expen ean 
1 BOYD 98 Wall st. 
an 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR aND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 











